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THE WORKFORCE INVESTMENT ACT 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 4, 2001 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Health, Education, Labor, and Pensions, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:06 a.m., in room 
SD-430, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator Kennedy (chair- 
man of the committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Kennedy, Jeffords, Wellstone, Murray, and 
Clinton. 


Opening Statement of Senator Kennedy 

The Chairman. Good morning. The committee will come to order. 

I would like to thank all of you for participating in this impor- 
tant hearing on job training, and I want to welcome Assistant Sec- 
retary Emily DeRocco and also a very, very good personal friend 
and one of the great Mayors of our City of Boston, Tom Menino, 
and others who will be testifying here today about the needs for 
training and future prospects for employment in the United States. 

Mayor Menino is an impressive leader in Massachusetts and 
across the country on the importance of job training, and he has 
been effective in giving important priority to this issue in the city 
budget. He is a strong advocate for providing adult workers and at- 
risk youth with the skills that they need to compete for good jobs. 

Thank you. Mayor Menino, for being here today and for all that 
you do every day for our city and our State and our country. 

The members of this committee have worked well together to cre- 
ate the current workforce investment system, and we are commit- 
ted to ensuring that the system gets the attention and resources 
that it needs to fulfill its promise. 

The tragic events of September 11 have had a devastating impact 
on thousands of American families. There are no words that ade- 
quately describe our concern for their plight. As a Nation, our 
hearts are with all of these families. Many have shown their sup- 
port by volunteering. Others have donated to charities. 

The working families of the Nation are the true backbone of our 
country. We are proud of their commitment, proud of their courage, 
proud of their spirit, and proud of their strength. 

Today this committee will focus its attention on the needs of 
workers. Specifically, we want to ensure that the system that was 
created to deal with job training and job placement is ready to 
meet the extraordinary needs of the coming months. 

( 1 ) 
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Over the past year, unemployment rates were up in 38 States, 
with a national increase of one-half of one percent in the number 
of dislocated workers during the year. 

A significant share of the recent increase in unemployment is 
due to the rise in the number of mass layoffs — layoffs that affect 
50 or more workers in the same company. Over the course of the 
past year, such layoffs have increased by 50 percent. In Massachu- 
setts, the number of such layoffs has increased by 85 percent. Two- 
thirds of those layoffs occurred in the manufacturing sector. These 
workers need to be retrained because their jobs do not exist any- 
more. 

There has rarely been a time when investing in job training is 
more critical. In the strong economy of recent years, many workers 
without high skill levels were able to obtain a job and learn the 
needed skills while working. In the current slowing economy, com- 
petition for jobs is much greater. Workers without literacy skills, 
without proficiency in English, without technology skills will find 
themselves left behind. 

Businesses struggling to compete in the modern world economy 
need the best workforce that we can give them. Hardworking 
Americans deserve the best training possible so that they can do 
what they do best — make our country strong. 

Job training is essential, and so are other steps. We need to 
strengthen the unemployment insurance system. We need to pro- 
vide health coverage for laid-off workers. These measures are espe- 
cially important now because of the slowdown in the economy. 

Our witnesses today have been asked to describe how the job 
training system has evolved. Are workers getting better service at 
the one-stop career centers? Are training dollars helping to match 
skill programs with the jobs that are available in local areas? 

We will begin this morning with comments from Assistant Sec- 
retary DeRocco and then hear from experts from the General Ac- 
counting Office, who will discuss the current report on implement- 
ing the Workforce Investment Act. 

I want to mention some of the important information that we 
have from a very important study that has just been completed at 
Northeastern University. I will just read a few excerpts and in- 
clude it in its entirety as part of the record. 

“We find very little comfort in the still relatively low unemploy- 
ment rates in the region and State given the dramatically changed 
condition in the region’s unemployment picture over the past 6 
months.” They are describing New England. 

“Our analysis of unemployment data reveals that a dispropor- 
tionate share of the Nation’s recent rise in aggregate unemploy- 
ment has been concentrated in the New England region. The find- 
ings provided reveal that over the past 12 months, the national 
number of persons officially classified as unemployed in the house- 
hold survey increased by 747,000, or about 13 percent. In New 
England, the number of unemployed persons rose at a much more 
rapid rate over that same period of time. Unemployment in the re- 
gion grew by 73,000 persons over a 12-month period. This rep- 
resents an increase of 37 percent in open unemployment in the re- 
gion, a rate of increase nearly three times that of the Nation.” 
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“In Massachusetts, total unemployment grew even more rapidly 
than in the region. Since last winter, the number of unemployed 
workers in Massachusetts is estimated to have increased by nearly 
60 percent, growing by 52,400 persons over the time period, with 
all of this increase taking place since the winter.” 

“These findings reveal that over the past 12 months, 13 percent 
of the Nation’s increase in unemployment occurred in the New 
England States despite the fact that New England accounts for 
only one in 20 labor force participants in the Nation.” 

They make another interesting observation: “Our analysis clearly 
indicates that rising layoffs are a key factor in explaining the wors- 
ening unemployment in New England. Mass layoff events are de- 
fined as a layoff in which a business establishment within a State 
has at least 50 initial unemployment insurance claims during a 5- 
week period. To qualify as an extended mass layoff, at least 50 
workers must remain on layoff for at least 30 days. The number 
of events that have occurred in the Nation has increased sharply 
over the past year.” 

“Thus, as the national economy has weakened. New England has 
experienced a disproportionate share of major national layoff ac- 
tions. Similarly, Massachusetts saw the number of mass layoff 
events rise by 85 percent over the past year, leading the region in 
the rise in layoff events. This represents a 44 percent increase in 
the number of persons losing their jobs due to mass layoffs.” 

[The document referred to was not received in time for press.] 

The Chairman. So this is something that is taking place across 
the country with particular focus in the New England area, al- 
though it is taking place across the country. 

I just want to mention that strong support for the training pro- 
grams comes equally from representatives of the workforce as well 
as the business community. I will not take the time now, but will 
include the relevant documents from the Chamber of Commerce 
and other groups on this matter. 

[Document referred to may be found in additional material.] 

The Chairman. We in this committee spent 5 years restructuring 
the workforce to bring 127 different workforce programs and 12 dif- 
ferent agencies together into one-stop career centers to try to begin 
to coordinate and consolidate and find out what the workers were 
best suited for and then to ensure that there would be training pro- 
grams, and then give the information to the trainees to find out 
which programs would work best for them and, at the end of the 
day, what the retention rate was when they got jobs after going 
through the programs. So we increased the responsibility for the 
training programs and for the workers and gave them greater flexi- 
bility, and we have found very broad success. 

The real question is whether we are going to have the resources 
to put these ideas to work. Last night, the President announced a 
$70 billion stimulus program which has a variety of features. We 
will not have an opportunity today to get into the training pro- 
grams, but we want to underline the importance of the training 
programs in this, and I think it is extremely important that that 
stimulus program contain these training programs. 

As a final point, a lot has been made in the past of unexpended 
funds — and I am going to ask the Mayor to address this, and I will 
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just make a comment — what unexpended funds does not detail is 
obligated funds. If you look at our region of the country, there may 
be a couple of States that have not obligated their funds, but in the 
great number of States, they are right up to here in terms of obli- 
gated funds. In many of our universities, for example, we have 
changed the way of doing business so that the reimbursement goes 
to the universities and colleges for the program only after comple- 
tion. So those funds have been obligated, they have been ear- 
marked, they are going to be used, and it should not be considered 
that there are plenty of funds out there if only the interested par- 
ties would get busy about it. 

When I first entered public office, if you worked in the Fall River 
shipyard, your father worked there, and your grandfather worked 
there. You had a high school education, and you had a good life. 
Today, everyone who enters the workforce will have nine different 
jobs. We understand that. But if this country is going to be com- 
petitive, if we are going to meet our responsibilities to the work- 
force, we have to make sure that we make available to American 
workers the training to enable them to upgrade their skills and 
continue to perform to ensure that we have the strongest economy 
in the world and that those families will be able to reach their 
highest dreams. 

I turn now to the chairman of our workforce subcommittee, Paul 
Wellstone. 


Opening Statement of Senator Wellstone 

Senator Wellstone. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will be very 
brief so we can get on with the testimony. 

I was listening to your remarks, and you are quite right — along 
with your help and Senator Jeffords’ and others. Senator DeWine 
and I spent a good number of years on the Workforce Investment 
Act. 

The Chairman. Yes. I want to acknowledge that work. 

Senator Wellstone. I have here a number of strong rec- 
ommendations from businesses in Minnesota in behalf of these 
workforce centers, and I would like to include that in the record. 

The Chairman. It will be so included. 

[The document referred to was not received in time for press.] 

Senator Wellstone. The second thing I want to mention is that, 
along with yourself and Senator Collins and Senator Enzi, we cir- 
culated a bipartisan letter urging the appropriators to increase the 
2002 funding for workforce development, and I think it is going to 
be key that this be a part of any economic stimulus package. 

Then, believe it or not, I only have one other thing to do. There 
is a lot that I could say but I will not — unless you encourage me, 
which you will not — but I think everything that you said could 
apply to Minnesota. The only thing I would say is that beyond the 
aviation employees, I can tell you that I am going to have an em- 
ployment and training hearing back home on Monday, and unfortu- 
nately, it will be packed with people, because this economic down- 
turn cuts across a very broad sector of the population, including the 
small business sector. So I think this hearing today is extremely 
important. 
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Finally, to save time, I want to introduce on the second panel Re- 
becca Yanisch, who is the commissioner for the Minnesota Depart- 
ment of Trade and Economic Development. She has been commis- 
sioner for 6 months, but for 20 years, she has been about this work, 
focusing on communities, economic development, workforce devel- 
opment. So I am very honored that she is here to represent our 
State of Minnesota. 

And I am hoping that Berilynn Corcoran will have a chance, Mr. 
Chairman, to say just a few words, because hers is a powerful 
story. She is a laid-off clerical worker from Northwest Airlines. She 
is an lAM member from Minneapolis, a single mom with two chil- 
dren, who started as a cleaner in 1999 for Northwest. As a single 
mom with two kids, she wanted weekends off, so she moved to a 
clerical position and then, with little seniority, she was out of work 
on September 24 . 

I have one additional point, Mr. Chairman. Ms. Corcoran’s son 
Zach has been a kidney patient at Saint Jude’s and is also a Part- 
ner in Hope, and for the past 2 years, he has been collecting, if you 
can believe it, aluminum cans and turning them in for cash, and 
he recently turned over the proceeds of $300 to Saint Jude’s. This 
is phenomenal kid with a phenomenal mother, and I am hoping 
that with our commissioner, she can just have a few words also be- 
fore the committee. 

I thank you for being here. Mayor and Ms. DeRocco. We look for- 
ward to your testimony. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. I see my colleague and friend. Senator Jeffords, 
is here. 

Senator Jeffords. Why don’t we proceed with the testimony, Mr. 
Chairman? Thank you. 

The Chairman. Very good. 

Before we begin I have a statement from Senator Enzi. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Enzi follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Senator Enzi 

Mr. Chairman. Thank you for calling this hearing to discuss job 
training under the Workforce Investment Act. 

As the former Chairman and now Ranking Member of the Sub- 
committee on Employment, Safety and Training, I have been a 
strong supporter of the Act. When the legislation was passed in 
1998, it was a milestone in the development and delivery of a com- 
prehensive workforce investment system to better serve our na- 
tion’s workers and employers. Today, in the wake of the tragic 
events of September 11 and the weakening economy, the Act plays 
an even more critical role. 

The fundamental principles upon which the bipartisan Workforce 
Investment Act was based included: (1) state and local flexibility, 
(2) a strong role for local workforce investment boards and the pri- 
vate sector, and (3) streamlining services. 

Under WIA, states and localities have increased flexibility. Sig- 
niflcant authority is reserved for Governors and local elected offi- 
cials to implement innovative workforce training programs tailored 
to meet the needs of the local and regional labor markets. As WIA 
reflects, state and local governments, not the federal government. 
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are best-positioned to recognize and respond to workforce needs 
and must be given the room to do so. 

WIA creates a public/private sector partnership in the strong role 
of local workforce investment boards. These local, business-led 
boards focus on strategic planning and oversight of the local work- 
force investment system. Local businesses and labor have a direct 
stake in the effectiveness of the local workforce investment system. 
They also have direct insight to local workforce data and needs. 
The active involvement of local business and labor is therefore crit- 
ical to effective workforce training. WIA recognizes that decisions 
should be made by those closest to the problem and, therefore, clos- 
est to the solution. 

WIA was enacted to streamline the fragmented employment and 
training system previously in place. By integrating services in the 
“one-stop” delivery system, employment and training services are 
more accessible for individuals seeking jobs and training as well as 
the businesses providing the jobs. 

These principles of state and local flexibility, public/private part- 
nership, and streamlined delivery were intended to ensure that 
WIA withstood the test of time. Like so much else in the aftermath 
of the terrorist attack , this nascent statute is being tested today 
in a way that was hard to even imagine when the law was enacted. 
However, I believe that the key principles upon which WIA was 
built provide a structure for workforce investment in this country 
that can effectively respond to the challenge. 

Whether in a period of economic expansion or contraction, WIA 
is designed to meet the changing workforce development needs of 
the time. Through the operation of national emergency grants, WIA 
also has a mechanism in place to provide assistance to dislocated 
workers as a consequence of the terrorist attack and subsequent se- 
curity measures. It is our responsibility to see that there is suffi- 
cient funding for WIA to perform the functions for which it was de- 
signed. 

I have previously expressed serious concerns about the use of 
workforce investment funds to offset for 2001 supplemental appro- 
priations. previously in existence. There are no longer alternative 
training programs for dislocated workers to access if we make it 
impossible for them to access WIA’s one-stops by not restoring the 
recission passed in July. 

In my state, this recission would reduce funding for dislocated 
workers from $555 thousand to $345 thousand. While these num- 
bers might not seem significant to those from larger states, it rep- 
resents a 38% cut in the funds Wyoming has available to assist 
those hit by unemployment. This would have a serious adverse im- 
pact on the progress we have made in the implementation of WIA. 

On top of the substantial recission of FY 2001 funds comes a FY 
2002 budget cut at a time when workforce training is needed most. 
Total state allotments for dislocated worker activities are cut by 6% 
based on pre-recission numbers. In New York, the state hit hardest 
by the terrorists attack, the state allotment for dislocated worker 
activities is reduced by 25%. Wyoming’s allotment is reduced by 
13%. 

Even before the events of September 11, the proposed recission 
and budget cuts in WIA funding seemed misguided. In the after- 
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math of the terrorist attack and ever weakening economy, the 
recission and budget cut are unfathomable. Now is not the time to 
undermine the principal mechanism through which workforce 
training and assistance is delivered. Now is the time to enhance it 
so that state and local workforce investment boards may provide 
much-needed assistance to dislocated workers. 

I thank you Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Ms. DeRocco, we want to thank you very much. 
I understand that you have taken the time to visit “ground zero” 
last week. I know that it must have been as moving for you as it 
has been for all of us. 

We look forward to your testimony and importantly, we look for- 
ward to working with you on these issues in the Department. 

Thank you very much for being here. 

STATEMENTS OF EMILY S. DeROCCO, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

FOR EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 

LABOR, WASHINGTON, DC; AND HON. THOMAS M. MENINO, 

MAYOR, BOSTON, MA 

Ms. DeRocco. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. I am very honored to appear before you today. 

I know that our purpose today is to discuss the progress in im- 
plementing the Workforce Investment Act, and we do believe that 
the publicly-funded workforce system and the one-stop career sys- 
tems being created in States and communities across the Nation 
are critical components of the workers’ economic safety net in both 
good and challenging economic times. 

Today we face some of those challenging times. In August, as the 
newly-confirmed assistant secretary of ETA, I began examining 
progress in implementation of WIA. Then came September 11, a 
day that is seared in our collective memories. On that day, thou- 
sands of workers went to work, and many never came home; and 
thousands more, as survivors, lost their jobs and their families’ se- 
curity. 

Since that day, we at the Department of Labor have been focused 
on deploying the tools and the resources of the publicly-funded 
workforce system to assist those who have lost their jobs. 

The Monday after the attack, I did go to New York City at the 
request of New York Labor Commissioner Linda Angelo. She ad- 
vised me that available data indicated that businesses in the area 
of Lower Manhattan affected by the attack employed approxi- 
mately 700,000 workers. Of these, preliminary estimates are that 

75.000 will be filing unemployment insurance claims, and another 

35.000 may attempt to access the Disaster Unemployment Assist- 
ance Program. 

With Secretary Chao’s direction, we are working closely with 
New York and Virginia and other States that are feeling the effects 
directly of the attacks of September 11 and those workers who need 
services as a result of the ripple effects of those attacks. 

The Labor Department has already provided $25 million to New 
York to create temporary jobs for dislocated workers. Another $3.5 
million has been made available to New York to shore up their un- 
employment insurance infrastructure, and their UI claims work- 
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load as it increases will require additional funds, and we are pre- 
pared to provide those. 

We are working with the Commonwealth of Virginia to ensure 
their unemployment insurance and disaster unemployment assist- 
ance infrastructure is available to meet workers’ needs. In fact, we 
had Federal staff who joined with the Virginia Employment Com- 
mission staff at a temporary site at Reagan National Airport to 
take the claims of workers dislocated as a result of the Pentagon 
attack. 

As other States like Minnesota experience mass layoffs or major 
dislocations, I know that you know the resources of the Secretary’s 
national reserve under WIA are available to assist in States’ and 
communities’ efforts to supplement current services of the publicly- 
funded workforce system. 

Let me turn now to those current services and the original pur- 
pose of today’s hearing to discuss our progress in implementing the 
Workforce Investment Act and the new integrated service delivery 
system. 

Generally, I can report to you that States and local communities 
have made great strides in integrating WIA. All 54 States and Ter- 
ritories have plans approved by the Department and operational. 
There are incredibly successful examples of one-stop career centers 
in most States across the country. 

Just as the General Accounting Office has been analyzing our 
progress, so too has the Employment and Training Administration 
in DOL. I want to take a moment to commend the GAO. In a 
former life, I was part of their information-gathering team and par- 
ticipated in many of their discussions that led to their analysis, 
and I know they have done an extraordinary job with some very, 
very helpful results. 

The three central issues that GAO has identified are indeed the 
three issues that have surfaced from the Eederal, State, and local 
workforce system work groups that the ETA commissioned. Let me 
comment on those three issues briefly. 

Eirst is the full integration within the one-stops. This effort to 
build one-stop career center systems is not unlike a private sector 
venture to establish a mega-merger of many dynamic companies. 
They all have their own corporate cultures; some still have their 
own requirements and funding streams. This creates tension; this 
creates some difficulty. 

However, again, there are outstanding examples of integrated 
one-stops around the country. Some models that I would cite for 
you are in San Diego, CA, where customer satisfaction surveys put 
their customer satisfaction results absolutely parallel to some of 
the private sector customer service leaders like Nordstrom. 

We have attempted to help one-stops in the integration of serv- 
ices deal specifically with cost-sharing and cost allocation issues, 
which has been a financial burden. We issued guidance to States 
and communities to help in that regard, and we will be very much 
more aggressive in the days ahead in sharing promising practices 
from those States and communities that have been successful in in- 
tegrating services. 

The issue of the systems difficulty in recruiting eligible training 
providers is a very challenging one. Our system reports that many 
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providers just simply find that the information requirements to get 
on the list are too burdensome in relation to the number of WIA- 
funded participants who enter their programs. While States’ poli- 
cies on these eligible training provider lists vary, it does appear 
that the most successful are those that allow providers to apply 
and update their data online and/or where States and communities 
are assisting providers in making performance data available at a 
lower cost. 

Again, we do have successes in the system — I would point to Mis- 
souri and Texas as examples of eligible training provider systems 
that appear to be working well, and we intend to help those States 
lead the way for others who are having some difficulty getting this 
part of the Workforce Investment Act operational. 

Third, the GAO cited the challenge of fully engaging business, as 
you have, Mr. Chairman, on the State and local workforce boards. 
Nationally, we have engaged our business partners to help provide 
peer-to-peer assistance in clarifying the business role, the critical 
role in driving this system. We have identified successful board op- 
erations across the Nation, and we are using them as models for 
other State and community boards to utilize. 

Finally, I do want to assure you that we are keeping close watch 
on the availability of funds in the present economy. This is a criti- 
cal issue for the States and local communities who are committed 
and dedicated to serving the needs of the businesses and workers, 
their constituents as well as yours. 

I want to thank you for this opportunity to share our observa- 
tions with you. At the Department of Labor, it is our commitment 
to continue to support State and local agencies as they work to 
quickly and effectively help those affected by the September 11 at- 
tacks and the ripple effects that the attacks have caused. Next year 
at this time, we will be able to come before you to reflect back and 
say this system was up to the task. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. DeRocco may be found in addi- 
tional material.] 

The Chairman. Mayor Menino, welcome. 

Mayor Menino. Thank you. Senator Kennedy and members of 
the committee. 

I want to thank you for inviting me to testify today on the criti- 
cal issue of workforce development. As our Nation works to regain 
its economic footing, we must continue to build a workforce train- 
ing and placement system that brings skills to people and people 
to jobs. 

The tragic events of September 11 have highlighted the plight of 
workers laid off in the airline industry, in the hospitality industry, 
and all the businesses that support these sectors. Yet even before 
that sad day, American workers young and old were finding them- 
selves out of work as a result of corporate cutbacks. 

As vice president of the U.S. Conference of Mayors, I can tell you 
that mayors saw this happening months ago. That is why we spoke 
out in the summer against rescinding funds for job training for dis- 
located workers. 
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It just did not make sense to cut funding for dislocated workers 
at a time when the number of people out of work was rising. And 
it does not make sense now. 

Let me express my appreciation and that of the U.S. Conference 
of Mayors to the 45 Senators from both parties who signed a letter 
to the Senate Appropriations Committee urging restoration of these 
critical funds. You were right then, and you are even more right 
now. 

Over the last year and a half, our national unemployment figure 
has climbed to almost 5 percent. In Boston, for example, the num- 
ber of unemployed rose from 8,500 in August of 2000 to more than 

13.000 in August of 2001 — a jump of more than 50 percent. 

For Massachusetts, the numbers are equally alarming — just over 

90.000 in August of 2000 to more than 124,000 in August of 2001. 

We know that this is not a local or regional phenomenon; pink 

slips have sprouted up around the country as our economy has 
slowed. Mayors hear these stories every day from our neighbors 
and our friends. 

On Tuesday, I met with Mayor Sharon Sayles Belton of Min- 
neapolis, along with many business and labor leaders from her city. 
They are facing enormous problems caused by Northwest Airlines 
layoffs, and they also need help. 

Senator Kennedy, I have faith that the strong and diverse econ- 
omy of America’s cities will bounce back, but we need a jumpstart 
now. And workforce development is the spark that we need to ig- 
nite our Nation’s economy. 

Our job training systems are starved for funds. There are good 
programs and good placement rates in our cities, but the funding 
is short, and the challenge is tall. We have a good base to build 
upon thanks to the one-stop career centers created by the Work- 
force Investment Act and the partnerships formed between busi- 
ness and local government. But right now, it takes every resource 
that a career center has to handle the referrals from a single plant 
closing. 

Senator Kennedy, I want to thank you and your colleagues for 
supporting these career centers. The system is in place, and it is 
working. Now we need to do more. We have to support these cen- 
ters by giving them the funding they need to put our people back 
to work. 

One-stop career centers provide a number of important services, 
not just for workers but also for employers. But these centers are 
working at full capacity and have been for a while — ^before the eco- 
nomic slowdown and before the tragedy on September 11. 

I can assure you of this — if you give us the resources, we will 
help people find new jobs. We need cooperation across a number of 
Federal agencies to ensure a quick recovery. Job training and as- 
sistance in finding a job are only parts of the puzzle. Some people 
will not get back to work unless we help them learn English. Some 
will need to get high school credentials. Others need child care and 
health care services. 

Cities like Boston are doing our part with local dollars. In my 
State of the City speech, I committed $2 million in city funds for 
skills upgrading. In addition, Boston provided another quarter-mil- 
lion dollars to expand English as a second language programs. 
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That investment was matched three-to-one by foundations and the 
private sector so that our new Bostonians can find better jobs and 
better lives for their families. 

This year, Boston spent $5 million — one of the largest amounts 
spent nationally — to ensure that young people had jobs this sum- 
mer. Let us not forget our young people. They are our future work- 
force and in many places, a key part of our economy. Let us not 
cut their programs and steal their hopes for a better future. 

We should remember that while these are tough times for our 
economy, and some industries have been hit hard, there are other 
industries and occupations in great need of skilled workers. We are 
working extensively with the health care industry in Boston, not 
only to ensure its long-term fiscal health but also to provide them 
with a quality workforce that will continue to draw patients from 
around the world. 

If I can leave you with a few thoughts today about an economic 
stimulus package, I would recommend the following. In addition to 
providing the immediate benefits that laid-off workers need, give 
cities the funds to provide workers with the skills training nec- 
essary for them to find new jobs. Invest in the one-stop career cen- 
ters — the infrastructure created under WIA. We can put the money 
to work quickly and we can give you real results. The fallacy is 
that same people are saying that some cities have not spent their 
money. There is a lag between billing and the Federal Government 
paying it; it takes 6 to 12 months for that money to get spent. 

Second, look at job training as something that extends beyond 
the Workforce Investment Act. English classes help. GED programs 
for adults help. Computer literacy also helps. We have a program 
in Boston called Technology Goes Home that is training families, 
adults and children, to use computers. I have seen family bread- 
winners and single parents get better jobs because they became 
computer-literate. This is a program where we train parents and 
children together, and they are able to bring a computer home. 
Some of these families would never have a computer unless we had 
this program in our city. 

Third, in fact, if you want to stimulate the economy and improve 
job skills, I would give a tax credit to every family of modest means 
that buys a computer. It would boost manufacturing while expand- 
ing technology literacy. I think it is a winner both ways. 

I hope the Senate will consider several other short-term tax in- 
centives as a menu of options, including: credits for moderate and 
low-income workers who spend their own hard-earned money to im- 
prove their chances for a better job; short-term tax credits for busi- 
nesses that use the slowdown in the economy to retrain their work- 
force rather than laying them off; incentives and strategies for 
small business owners and their workers to enable them to fully 
participate in any workforce recovery strategy; increasing low-in- 
come housing tax credits to spur a lagging construction industry; 
lifting the cap on State and local tax-exempt bonds as a means to 
boost economic development; and incentives for travel, to get both 
businesses and families back in the air, on the rails, and on the 
road. 

Again let me thank the committee for inviting me to testify 
today. In the last few weeks, we have seen our country unite in 
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ways that I do not think many of us could have imagined just 1 
month ago. We have come together to help New York and Virginia 
rebuild. We are supporting our military as they prepare to defend 
freedom. We have reached out to the airline industry so that it can 
continue to function as an important part of our economy. And 
now, it is time for us to come together and support American work- 
ers. We need to put them back to work, and workforce development 
should be an important part of an economic stimulus package. We 
need to make the investment now, and we need to continue to do 
so for generations to come. 

Thank you very much. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Mayor, for a superb statement. 

I failed to mention that Mayor Menino will become chairman of 
the U.S. Conference of Mayors in January, so this will be an impor- 
tant part of his leadership. 

Let me ask you first, Ms. DeRocco, when the one-stop career cen- 
ter program went into effect, we were at a time of economic pros- 
perity with low unemployment, relatively low interest rates, and an 
expanding economy. We now have a transition, and maybe you 
could comment about the kinds of challenges you face with this 
transition, moving into increasing unemployment and how you are 
adjusting to these changes. What have you learned from it, and do 
you find that this is making it easier because the volume and de- 
mand are helping to get programs in place? What lessons are you 
finding with increasing pressure? 

Ms. DeRocco. During the good economic times, the one-stop ca- 
reer centers as universal service centers experienced significant 
business. As the Mayor pointed out, a significant amount of the 
business was absolutely rapid reemployment of jobseekers who 
came in, were in some instances able to use the self-help resources, 
find a job, and go immediately back to work, and that was intended 
as part of the Workforce Investment Act to be a critical component 
of the one-stop career centers. 

There has been much discussion about not as much training oc- 
curring in the first years of the Workforce Investment Act imple- 
mentation, and that could well be largely a result of the good eco- 
nomic times and the fact that unemployment was low, businesses 
were looking for workers, and it was possible for the system to 
focus on the rapid reemployment portion of their business and their 
jobs. 

Now, clearly, we are going to be dealing with more dislocated 
workers who perhaps may not be able to return to their same occu- 
pations, whose skills may in fact need to be upgraded, and the 
training component of Title I of the Workforce Investment Act may 
well be in more demand. 

We believe the system is prepared to address the dislocated 
workers as they enter the one-stop career center system. Again, I 
would reference the provisions of the eligible training provider list 
preparation that continues to be a challenge for our system. We 
need to ensure that we have adequate lists, adequate opportunities, 
adequate information for those individuals who are seeking to re- 
tool their skills so that they can select training opportunities that 
will result in jobs in occupations and industries in demand in their 
local labor markets. 
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We are going to be working very closely with the Title I compo- 
nents of our one-stop career center system to ensure that they are 
prepared, that they have the resources and the tools they need to 
serve those workers. 

The Chairman. You are satisfied with the development of these 
training programs, then, that they are good quality as they come 
on line? Is that part of it taking time? 

Ms. DeRocco. I would say that we are not satisfied with the 
progress that we have made in getting a sufficient number of train- 
ing providers on the eligible training provider list. That is why I 
referenced that it is important for us to learn from the States and 
communities that have been successful, to find out what hurdles or 
burdens they eliminated or removed so that more of the training 
providers are willing to become training providers under the Work- 
force Investment Act system. We are going to be focusing on that. 

The Chairman. Finally, in my State, for example. Lucent Tech- 
nologies will release an additional thousand workers in the next 
few weeks. That local area just outside Boston has absorbed over 
2,000 layoffs in the last 10 months. These are good jobs, but these 
are also skilled workers who will have to change fields in order to 
find jobs. 

What are the current resources at DOL to handle national emer- 
gency grants? 

Ms. DeRocco. For national emergency grants, we have under 
current appropriations about $220 million. As you know. States 
and communities can request national emergency grants for major 
plant closings or major dislocations. Two hundred twenty million 
dollars is a significant amount of money. We do not know at this 
juncture, with the ripple effect of the September 11 attacks, just 
how many States will be requesting help through the National 
Emergency Grant Program. Currently, only Minnesota and the 
State of New York have filed NEG applications. Our callouts across 
the Nation to other States indicate that there may he as many as 
10 in preparation. 

The Chairman. Of the 10 in preparation, as I understand it. New 
York has requested $155 million. 

Ms. DeRocco. New York did request $155 million, and the $25 
million was part of the emergency supplemental directly. 

The Chairman. There is a lot of need out there. 

Ms. DeRocco. Absolutely. I understand that. 

The Chairman. Mayor, as I understand it, we have 16 different 
areas in our State and three training programs in Boston, and you 
have completed the first year of the program, and some 500 unem- 
ployed have gone through the program. Communities make their 
own judgment about the number of centers they have. Brockton 
has one, Worcester has three. 

I want to hear what your sense is of the demand being placed 
on the centers currently, and then, I would also like you to address 
the targeting of at-risk youth, which has been a special concern of 
yours with your Youth Opportunities Grants. These are kids who 
have dropped out of school that we are trying to get back into 
school and focused in terms of continuing their education, and we 
have had good success in that. 
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Those are two different issues, but perhaps you could address 
both of them briefly. 

Mayor Menino. First, Senator, on the national emergency grant, 
we have an application in, and we are waiting for it. 

Ms. DeRocco. It is coming. 

The Chairman. There you go. 

Mayor Menino. We have about 300 folks who have been laid off, 
Asian individuals who were just put out of work 1 day when the 
guy closed his doors and said, “We are all done with our business.” 
Those folks are willing to go back to work, and it is part of the 
process. 

The Chairman. If I could just mention parenthetically how well 
those grants have worked in the past through the Department. 
They have had some really important impacts on people’s lives. I 
have seen them work in a number of different communities. So I 
know that we are hard-pressed in terms of getting resources in 
there and so on, but we want to try to give support to things that 
we do know work as well as trying other kinds of things. 

Excuse me. Please go ahead. 

Mayor Menino. That was no slight to the Department of Labor, 
because they have always been there in the past to help us with 
folks who need retraining, and we thank them for that. 

Let me just say on the career centers that we spent all of our 
Workforce Investment Act funds last year and have committed all 
of our funds for the current year. For dislocated workers, we could 
have used our entire fiscal year02 budget in one plant closing. Just 
think about that. 

The one-stop career centers are seeing very large increases in 
customers who have been laid off or had their hours reduced, which 
is another phenomenon out there — they were working 30 hours a 
week, and now they are down to 15 hours a week. That means they 
are losing their health benefits as well, which is another issue that 
develops here. 

So I would just say that we absolutely need more training funds 
coming through our doors so that we can make sure we can deal 
with the individuals who need new jobs, but also, it is very impor- 
tant that we get them back to work and part of our society. 

I have seen the career centers, I have been there, I have seen 
the opportunities they give folks, and I will just say they are a 
wonderful resource, especially with cities that are changing. Boston 
is a minority/majority city today, and a lot of the folks need re- 
training. One-third of the folks who come to Massachusetts from 
another country have either a bachelor’s degree or a master’s de- 
gree. How do you retrain them for real jobs? That is what the ca- 
reer centers can do — help those folks get real jobs in our society 
and upgrade their status from working in a hotel or a restaurant. 

So it is very important that these career centers get funding and 
also receive the resources to continue. They are working through- 
out the country, and my workforce development person tells me 
that this is probably one of the best programs that we have out 
there. 

The other one is the Youth Opportunities Program. We have 
1,000 young men and women in that program. I go to the gradua- 
tions and see the young people and the opportunities they get. If 
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we do not handle those 1,000 kids, where do they end up? They 
could end up as a public safety issue or in the criminal justice sys- 
tem. We are able to grab some of those kids, train them for jobs, 
give them opportunities with our counseling services, and it works 
out very well for us. Senator. That is where you have to start, with 
the young people. The kids need opportunities for a better future. 
That is what we have done in the past, and that is what we have 
to do in the future. 

The Chairman. Excellent. Thank you. 

Senator Wellstone? 

Senator Wellstone. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me thank both of you for your testimony and also emphasize 
the importance of the emergency grants. Minnesota certainly does 
have an application in, and they have worked well, and some 
States have really been hit hard. In our particular case. Northwest 
Airlines is the largest private employer we have. 

Ms. DeRocco, the Workforce Investment Act is near and dear to 
my heart; it was one of the best bipartisan efforts, working on this 
bill with Senator DeWine. One of the reports, though, that I have 
heard is that the States and localities have put a lot of emphasis 
on building a new delivery system but that there actually might 
not be as much job training taking place as we would have hoped 
for, because that is what this is all about. 

Senator Kennedy alluded to this, but I want to engage you in a 
discussion on this question, because my guess is that as we now 
move into very uncharted economic territory, there is going to be 
more of an emphasis and people saying, “Listen, we are here be- 
cause we have got to find work, we have got to put food on the 
table.” 

Ms. DeRocco. Absolutely. I also alluded to it earlier. I think we 
probably do not have enough evidence to know if the amount of job 
training, which was less than people originally anticipated, includ- 
ing the Department of Labor, was a result of the State of the econ- 
omy and the fact that many of the workers who were first and fore- 
most interested in getting back to work and making an adequate 
living and feeding their families in fact went to one-stop career cen- 
ters, found there were jobs available, and went back to work. We 
think that that had some significant impact on the amount of job 
training that has occurred. 

Secondarily, through our work groups of Federal, State and local 
participants, we have identified what was a perception that the law 
required a “work first” philosophy, and we have been asked to clar- 
ify that in fact there is no statutory requirement for that, and that 
may have driven some local areas to a different kind of service de- 
livery or a different approach. 

Again, you wrote the Workforce Investment Act to be very State 
and locally flexible, and there may well still be State and local 
areas that choose to use the “work first” philosophy as the under- 
pinning for their operations, but it is incumbent upon us to clarify 
that the statute did not require that. 

Third, I hope that you have heard our leadership. Secretary 
Chao, and her commitment to re-skilling America and addressing 
the skills gap that definitely exists between the jobs that are cur- 
rently and will in the future be available and the skills of our 
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American workforce. So we are committed to the kind of training 
that is necessary to build the skills of the American workforce. 

Senator Wellstone. I think the emphasis on training for the 
jobs, of course, is bread and butter for people, and the Mayor is 
nodding his head. Sometimes, I think the “work first” that you are 
alluding to gets us into trouble because, for example, on welfare- 
to-work, what people are trying to do is find living wage jobs, so 
the training is critically important. But ultimately what it is about 
is investment in the skills. It is a human capital investment, and 
I think we are going to have to really make sure that that is the 
primary focus. 

I remember — in fact. Commissioner Yanisch was there — we had 
a gathering in the Phillips neighborhood in South Minneapolis be- 
fore this sharp economic downtown, and there were a lot of people 
there — it was pretty well-attended — and they were giving some of 
the workforce investment people a little bit of trouble — I thought 
it was positive trouble — ^you know me; I am for that — and basically 
what they were saying was, “We are here, and you are talking 
about these jobs and this information technology, and we are ready. 
Why can’t we have this connection? Why can’t we be there, get 
these skills and get that work?” So I just want to emphasize that. 

Second, I am really glad the Mayor mentioned that letter. I think 
all of us were on the letter, and we distributed it. I wanted us to 
get over 50, and I think we can get well over 50 now. We got up 
to 45 then. 

But one of the things that came up was the whole issue of ex- 
pended versus obligated funds and what is in the pipeline. I won- 
der if you could help us work through that, Ms. DeRocco, because 
I think that is going to be critically important. 

Ms. DeRocco. We are trying to work through that as well. As 
I understand from our budget office, there is about $1.8 billion, 
quote-unquote, in the pipeline which is carryover money, and after 
the first series of reports on expenditures came in and it showed 
an extraordinarily low expenditure rate, we have been very ada- 
mant and outreaching in terms of telling States and local commu- 
nities that they needed to include in their reports all obligations, 
not just expenditures. And I think we are approaching a point 
where our data will be far more accurate as a result of that empha- 
sis and that understanding that perhaps the first round of reports 
did not clarify. That is clearly number one. 

No. 2, there are probably some equity issues in terms of where 
the carryover money is and where it is not, and we need to get a 
better handle on that. 

And number three, there are some normal business practices 
that require States and communities who are essentially operating 
this business to have some carryover money, and that is why the 
law allowed for 3-year obligational authority, and we understand 
that. 

So on all three fronts, we are looking at ways to have better in- 
formation to report to you better and to work with you on the re- 
source requirements. 

Senator Wellstone. We need that. 

Then, finally. Mayor, I am going to ask you a different kind of 
question, because sometimes the discussion gets very complicated 
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with “obligated,” “expended,” and all the rest, and we have to do 
that — it is very important — but why have you made this such a pri- 
ority? 

Mayor Menino. Because of necessity in our cities today. With cit- 
ies becoming more diverse, with cities being the economic engine — 
and do not ever forget that; cities are the economic engine of all 
the States — we have had 8 years of cities doing very well. What I 
am afraid of is that they are going to walk away from it. 

In job training, we do not want to go back to a decade ago when 
we had unemployment at 18, 19 percent. So training people for 
those jobs is a must because our economy is changing every day. 
In Boston, we are very fortunate that we have five different econo- 
mies that drive our city, so that when one falters, another one will 
pick it up. But how we train people for those jobs is the most im- 
portant thing. 

That is why the one-stop career centers are important to us as 
well as the other job training programs. In Boston, we are fortu- 
nate that we have a linkage program which creates job trust money 
for us to train people for jobs also. 

So it is important that we have a well-trained workforce to be 
able to fill those companies that are coming into our city with well- 
trained workers. That is what we want to do. That is an incentive 
for businesses to locate within your city limits — that you have a 
well-trained workforce ready to go to work — and that is what we 
are doing in Boston. 

Senator Wellstone. Thank you. I thank both of you. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Senator Jeffords? 

Senator Jeefords. I appreciate both of you being here. This is 
an incredibly important issue. 

Yesterday I held a press conference with two young nurses who 
were in nurses training and were called upon to act at the disaster 
site. We have two areas of professional problems — math teachers 
and nurses. Do you have a role in those areas, and what role, if 
any, is there for those where you know there are thousands of jobs 
available? 

Ms. DeRocco. We very strongly, particularly in the health serv- 
ices area, understand the issue of the shortage of nurses, and it is 
an area that we would very much like to focus on in the coming 
year. We have talked about having a business forum with health 
service providers to identify what are the skills gaps that American 
workers have that are not positioning them to move into nursing 
and other health services occupations, what kind of assistance is 
needed to ensure that that occupational need is filled, and to actu- 
ally use some of our demonstration money to identify ways in 
which we might better serve the needs of the health services indus- 
try and train more American workforce nurses. 

So I would say yes, our system does have a role in this and one 
that we want to prioritize in the coming year. 

Senator Jeffords. Mayor? 

Mayor Menino. Senator, Boston is the health care center of the 
world, really. We have the best health care providers. What we are 
doing is working with some of our partners and our public health 
commission to train 50 radiologists over the next 2 years for jobs 
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in the health care business. We are also offering 30 new nursing 
and nursing assistant scholarship programs and providing 25 paid 
internships for Boston residents so they can get into the nursing 
field. We are also working with partners on Project RISE, where 
80 graduates from the wide range of programs we have in our city 
are going into health care positions in many different depart- 
ments — radiology, medical records, hilling, and environmental serv- 
ices. 

So we are trying to deal with all the issues of the health care 
industry, from radiology to the billing department to the nursing 
division, giving scholarships to individuals to go into nursing. 
Nursing is a vocation that people are no longer going into, so we 
have to give scholarships and other incentives for them to get into 
those programs. 

Senator Jeffords. With respect to math teachers, I have over 
the course of time helped them here in the City of Washington with 
their struggles. They have found that the only way they can get 
math teachers is by hiring a retired person or someone who is out 
of work to come in and teach. 

Do you have any ideas for helping in this critical area? 

Mayor Menino. While we have teacher shortages all over this 
country, in Boston, we had 9,000 applicants for 250 jobs. That is 
amazing. What we are doing is giving incentives for math teachers 
to come into our system, and we are recruiting them. We have a 
heavy recruiting program all over the country to get math and 
science teachers into our system. 

Senator Jeffords. Ms. DeRocco, the Disaster Unemployment As- 
sistance Program, which comes under FEMA’s jurisdiction, has 
been tapped to provide assistance to New York following the Sep- 
tember 11 disaster. Although FEMA controls the funds for the pro- 
gram, it is my understanding that your agency oversees the imple- 
mentation. How are you coordinating your efforts with FEMA? 

Ms. DeRocco. Very well, actually. The New York Disaster Un- 
employment Assistance Program and the Virginia Disaster Unem- 
ployment Assistance Program are up and available. They are oper- 
ated and administered through the normal State unemployment in- 
surance programs; they are available for individuals who are not 
eligible for the normal State UI programs. I understand that New 
York has had some DUA claims and that they are processing them. 
We have heard of no glitches in either New York or Virginia in re- 
lation to the processing of disaster unemployment assistance 
claims, and adequate money has been made available through 
FEMA to support the claims load well into the future at this junc- 
ture. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. I am pleased to hear that. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Senator Murray? 

Senator Murray. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for hold- 
ing this extremely important hearing. I think the issue that we are 
discussing today is one that is probably going to decide the future 
of our country and how we handle the workers who are being laid 
off. 
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The clocking is ticking. In my home State of Washington, Boeing 
has announced 30,000 layoffs. Those employees will start getting 
those pink slips in 8 days, and we expect that 10,000 families will 
have pink slips before Christmas. This is a very real and frighten- 
ing scenario, and it is not just the Boeing workers; it is everybody 
who supplies Boeing. Anybody who sells anything in our State 
knows the implications of having that many people that quickly 
laid off. 

We are obviously working on the floor with Senator Kennedy and 
Senator Carnahan on immediate assistance, and I hope we can get 
that package passed, Mr. Chairman. I think it is extremely impor- 
tant that we let those workers know that we care as much about 
them as we do the airlines that we helped a week and a half ago. 
They are good Americans, they have worked hard, and we do not 
want to lose them and their skills. 

I believe — I am an optimist — I believe we will be back, and I 
think Boeing will be just as strong as it was before, and the air- 
lines will be just as strong, and this country will. We do not want 
those workers to lose the skills they have and not be ready to be 
employed again in the future. So the programs that we are talking 
about today are important, and we need to have those benefits 
there so that those families can make it through these difficult 
times. 

I am going to continue, obviously, to work with the worker pro- 
gram we have here, but the programs that you have, Ms. DeRocco, 
are especially important. Senator Cantwell and I submitted a re- 
quest to Secretary Chao to issue a national emergency grant for 
laid-off Boeing workers, and I think the Department has that and 
is reviewing it. 

Do you support the use of these funds in circumstances like what 
is happening in the airline and aircraft manufacturing industries? 

Ms. DeRocco. The national emergency grants are there for pre- 
cisely that kind of purpose — a major plant closing or a major dis- 
location such as you are experiencing in the State of Washington. 
It is important for us to quickly act on the national emergency 
grants from the States. I understand that both our regional office 
and our headquarters office have been in close contact with the 
State of Washington to ensure that our action on the NEC proposal 
is quick and sure. 

Senator Murray. Have you had conversations with Secretary 
Chao about this specifically? 

Ms. DeRocco. I was actually in her office at the time one of the 
phone calls came in, and I know she is personally aware of the 
grant action, and we will be monitoring its movement through the 
Department very personally and will ensure that that is quickly 
done. 

Senator Murray. Very good. I think it needs to be done quickly; 
as I said, those employees will be getting their pink slips in 8 days. 

Ms. DeRocco. I have made note of that. 

Senator Murray. So there will be consequences, and we need to 
be there for them. 

The Chairman. If the Senator would yield, could you tell us, Ms. 
DeRocco, what you have in emergency applications now and how 
much resources you have, just so we have some idea as we are 
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dealing with the stimulus program? This seems to me to he one of 
the programs that has worked very effectively in the past, and 
there is a very considerable need. 

Ms. DeRocco. Yes. We have in current appropriations about 
$220 million, and the new appropriations will add additional dol- 
lars, we assume, to the Secretary’s national reserve from which the 
national emergency grants will come. 

Senator Murray. Two hundred twenty million new 

Ms. DeRocco. No. The $220 million is in current appropriations. 

The Chairman. But you have still $220 million leftover from last 
year that is not obligated? 

Ms. DeRocco. Yes, sir, I believe we do. Remember the money to 
support the New York national emergency grant came from the 
emergency supplemental. 

Senator Wellstone. Is this money before or after rescission? 

Ms. DeRocco. Post-rescission. 

The Chairman. Post-rescission. So that is $155 million for New 
York? 

Ms. DeRocco. The New York request was for $155 million, but 
that was part of a much larger request that the State of New York 
had submitted that the administration is looking at in total. 

The Chairman. OK. So the funds will be eligible to be allocated 
under the $40 billion, would it not — is that your understanding — 
from that last $20 billion that has to be appropriated. 

Ms. DeRocco. The New York request is being considered as part 
of that package, but we do have 

The Chairman. I see. 

Senator Murray. Is anybody beyond New York — for the Boeing 
workers, this is a direct impact as a result of what happened on 
September 11; with the airline industry taking their orders back 
and Boeing now having to lay off workers, it is a direct impact. 
Will they be included in that? 

Ms. DeRocco. We have money at the Department of Labor in 
the national emergency grant fund to handle any number of na- 
tional emergency grants from States, including those directly re- 
sulting from the September 11 attack. So the first line of defense, 
so to speak, will be for us to look at our national emergency grant 
resources and make those available as appropriate to States who 
are making applications to us. 

The Chairman. If we could, Ms. DeRocco, we will ask staff after 
the hearing to go over with you just what is in the pot, what is eli- 
gible out there — I think we need some clarification on our side — 
and then we will also look at what we anticipate to be appropriated 
and what the demand is on the first line. We all want to get first 
priority for those areas that have been directly adversely impacted 
in terms of September 11, as Senator Murray has said. There are 
other areas as well, but we ought to have some idea to be able to 
make judgments regarding the stimulus program. 

Ms. DeRocco. We will give you an accounting of that. 

The Chairman. Good. 

Senator Murray. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. We want to thank you. You have been very, very 
helpful. We want to work very closely with you, Ms. DeRocco, and 
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we thank you very much, Mayor, for giving us a very interesting 
summation of both what you are doing and the needs out there. 

I think you mentioned to us that you have 700 job partners out 
there for people today, even though we have seen a sizeable in- 
crease in the numbers of unemployed by several thousand in the 
City of Boston, and that the connection is training. That just re- 
minds us again what needs to be done. We have a system I think 
for the first time — we had a pretty good system, actually, in the 
PIC program in Boston previously — but I think this program is 
really set up to do a good job, and we want to make sure that we 
do not flag in our commitment to these families. 

We thank both of you very, very much for being here. 

Mayor Menino. Thank you. Senator, very much. 

The Chairman. Our next panel will include Sigurd Nilsen from 
the GAO. We thank Sigurd for the excellent report. They are in- 
volved in doing three more reports that Senator Jeffords and I had 
requested. 

Next, we welcome Harry Van Sickle, who is the Commissioner of 
Union County in Lewisburg, PA, who is very active with the Na- 
tional Association of Counties, an important ally. 

And our final panelist, I will let my friend and colleague Senator 
Wellstone introduce. 

Senator Wellstone. I have, so we can go ahead. 

The Chairman. You have introduced her. 

Mr. Nilsen, we will ask you if you will be good enough to proceed. 

STATEMENTS OF SIGURD R. NILSEN, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, 

EDUCATION, WORKFORCE, AND INCOME SECURITY ISSUES, 

U.S. GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE, WASHINGTON, DC; RE- 
BECCA YANISCH, COMMISSIONER, MINNESOTA DEPART- 
MENT OF TRADE AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY BERILYNN CORCORAN; AND HARRY VAN SICKLE, 

COMMISSIONER, UNION COUNTY, PA, LEWISBURG, PA 

Mr. Nilsen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee. Thank you for inviting me here today to present the find- 
ings of our report on the Workforce Investment Act, which is being 
released today and was requested by you and Senator Jeffords. 

As you know, WIA was a landmark piece of legislation, passed 
in 1998 to reform a fragmented employment and training system 
to better serve workers and employers. WIA sought to streamline 
the delivery of employment and training services, enable jobseekers 
to make informed choices among training providers and course of- 
ferings, and enhance the private sector role of the workforce devel- 
opment system. 

Today I will be highlighting findings in our report related to, 
first, the operation of the one-stops; second, the impact of perform- 
ance reporting requirements on training providers; and third, the 
experience of private sector members on workforce boards. 

First with regard to the operation of the one-stops, WIA’s manda- 
tory partners are making efforts to participate in the one-stops as 
required by the law. However, they are wrestling with questions of 
how to accomplish the required participation as well as move closer 
to the vision of full integration while also meeting clients’ needs. 
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complying with their programs’ rules, and staying within their pro- 
grams’ budgets. 

Many of the mandatory partners have expressed concerns that 
significantly altering existing service delivery methods to partici- 
pate in the one-stops might adversely affect the quality of services 
they provide to their target populations. For example, staff from 
Education’s Vocational Rehabilitation Program which serves the 
disabled were concerned that one-stops may not adequately provide 
the special services, equipment, or personnel that their clients 
need. 

Also, a number of partners have expressed concerns that altering 
traditional service delivery methods to participate in the one-stops 
may lead to conflicts with their own programs’ requirements re- 
garding which individuals are eligible for the services they offer. 

In addition, many of WIA’s mandatory partners said that partici- 
pation in the one-stops created financial problems. For example, in 
some locations, the employment service operates both at the one- 
stop and at their existing offices. 

Second, regarding the impact of performance measures on train- 
ing providers, although training providers are making efforts to 
participate in the WIA system, many believe that the new data col- 
lection and reporting requirements it brought are too burdensome 
to warrant their participation in the system. As a result, they are 
reducing the number of course offerings they make available under 
WIA, in effect reducing the training options from which jobseekers 
have to choose. For example, in the last year, nearly half of Ver- 
mont’s training providers and three-quarters of the course offerings 
have been dropped. 

Training providers with whom we spoke said that the few WIA 
clients who have been sent to training since WIA was passed made 
the data collection and reporting requirements even more onerous. 
For example, because WIA requires that training providers report 
program completion, placement, and wage data for all students in 
a class regardless of whether or not they are WIA-funded, even if 
only one student in a class of 100 were WIA-funded, the training 
provider must provide the data on all 100 students. 

Further, the methods being used to collect this data strain train- 
ing providers’ resources or raise privacy concerns. For example, 
some training providers planned to call students after they grad- 
uated, which was time-consuming and expensive, while others were 
planning to provide students’ Social Security numbers to State 
agencies and use unemployment insurance wage records for this 
data. However, this raises privacy concerns. 

Finally, regarding private sector involvement in WIA, private 
sector representatives who are designated to lead the workforce in- 
vestment boards have expressed frustration that State and local 
boards are too large, exceeding 40 members in most locations, and 
that the manner in which boards are operated may be diluting pri- 
vate sector input and ultimately discoura^ng their participation. 

Private sector representatives also believe that the staff put in 
place to serve the boards may not share employers’ perspectives re- 
garding the system. The board staff, usually the public sector agen- 
cy responsible for carrying out WIA, is responsible for setting up 
meetings, developing meeting agendas, and ensuring that boards 
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stay current with compliance issues. However, we were told that 
some private sector members had concerns about whether the staff 
could remain independent. 

In addition, private sector representatives believe that commit- 
tees set up by the boards may dilute employers’ input into the sys- 
tem. We were told that private sector representatives are often 
underrepresented or not represented at all on these committees. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that implementation of WIA 
has been more difficult than many realized it would be. The dif- 
ficulty of overcoming years of inertia, getting people, programs and 
organizations to work together that had either never dealt with 
each other or who traditionally viewed each other as competitors 
has not been easy. 

So it is not surprising that there have been problems and that 
the first year of implementation of WIA has had its challenges. But 
remarkable progress has been made. The overriding goal of WIA to 
create a more unified approach to workforce development is impor- 
tant and well worth the additional time and effort likely required 
to make it happen. 

How best to use the flexibility WIA provides, understand its new 
requirements, and have the additional partners work together to 
serve an area’s workforce needs does not happen overnight. As we 
recommend in our report, it would help to provide additional guid- 
ance, technical assistance, and identify best practices. In addition, 
allowing more time to pass to let the various partners in the sys- 
tem figure out how best to operate within the new framework that 
WIA established may also be needed. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my prepared statement. I will be 
happy to answer any questions that you may have. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Nilsen may be found in addi- 
tional material.] 

The Chairman. Next, we turn to Ms. Yanisch. 

Ms. Yanisch. Mr. Chairman, Senator Wellstone, members of the 
committee, on behalf of all Minnesotans, I bring condolences to our 
East Coast friends traumatized by the tragic events of September 
11 . 

Unfortunately right now, there is little that we can do on behalf 
of the victims of these horrific terrorist attacks. My job today is to 
look ahead at how we at both the Federal and State levels might 
alleviate the enormous suffering of all Americans and mitigate the 
long-term economic disruption that surely lies before us. 

This economic shock comes at a time of weakness in the econ- 
omy. Moreover, the economic fallout has rippled far beyond ground 
zero in New York and Washington. Many State governments, al- 
ready struggling with economic slowdown and budget shortfalls, 
have been pushed into further financial distress by recent events. 

In Minnesota, the initial impact of the attack is being felt in the 
airline and closely-related industries. Northwest Airlines, one of 
the top private employers in Minnesota, has announced plans to 
lay off up to 4,500 people in our State alone. This will be the larg- 
est one-time layoff in the record of our State. 

But this is just the tip of the iceberg. The downturn in air travel 
is likely to impact other sectors of our economy, leading to many 
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more layoffs by the end of 2001. The total number could easily 
reach 15,000, pushing the unemployment rate up to the highest 
level since 1996. 

In Minnesota, we have a rich history of progressive involvement 
in workforce development issues. We view our well-educated, well- 
trained, and highly-skilled workforce as one of our chief competi- 
tive advantages. 

Governor Ventura believes that workforce development is eco- 
nomic development, and it is my duty as commissioner to carry 
that vision forward. The Department of Trade and Economic Devel- 
opment currently provides two critical programs for job training — 
the Dislocated Worker Program and the Job Skills Partnership Pro- 
gram. 

Minnesota has recognized the importance of realigning programs 
to better assist unemployed and dislocated workers, and I have 
been directed to merge departments and programs to maximize re- 
sources and services. 

By next summer, all WIA programs will be incorporated into the 
new Minnesota Department of Economic and Workforce Develop- 
ment. We want to build on this model of cooperation to ensure a 
seamless transition from layoffs and dislocations to return-to-work 
through supportive training programs. 

The Dislocated Worker Program operates not as an entitlement 
but as a program designed to help Americans who, through no fault 
of their own, have lost their jobs. 

To help put a face on this issue, here with me today is Berilynn 
Corcoran. Berilynn is a single mom with two young sons. She is a 
member of the International Association of Machinists. Last Mon- 
day, September 24, she was notified that she no longer had a job 
with Northwest Airlines. 

Berilynn brings an important perspective to this crisis. At the 
age of 4, her son Zach was diagnosed with kidney cancer. He is 
now in his third year of remission. Zach is a fighter, and his mom 
is a fighter, too. At 8 a.m. the day after receiving her layoff notice, 
Beri was one of the first workers signed up for the dislocated work- 
er information meetings. 

I ask your help in providing the resources to ensure that 
Berilynn finds the right job with health benefits to support her 
family. That is what the Dislocated Worker Program is all about, 
and Minnesota’s commitment and investment goes beyond the Fed- 
eral allocation. As one of only 10 States in the Nation to create its 
own separately-funded programs, Minnesota has carried over more 
than $20 million from good economic years to supplement $25 mil- 
lion that we will collect this year to invest in laid-off workers. 

Minnesota has acted responsibly and will continue to act respon- 
sibly in tapping every resource at our disposal. The attacks on Sep- 
tember 11 quite likely will result in long-term economic disruption. 
We will need the support and flexibility in programs such as the 
Workforce Investment Act to ensure that our unemployed and laid- 
off workers have the opportunity for training and retraining to 
compete in our economy. 

The formula funding to the States for the basic dislocated pro- 
gram will need to be increased along with funding for the Sec- 
retary’s reserve. Governor Jesse Ventura has submitted a request 
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for $24 million from this reserve to assist the thousands of disloca- 
tions we will he facing in Minnesota. 

These dislocations will also put an inordinate burden on the en- 
tire one-stop workforce center system. Additional funds for the 
basic adult and youth programs will be important as the States 
struggle to meet these increased burdens. I would urge your con- 
tinuing support for the important services that the Workforce In- 
vestment Act provides. 

Minnesota is a national leader in developing the one-stop work- 
force centers offering job counseling and recruitment, computer 
training, and a variety of other services for unemployed workers. 
Today these highly effective workforce centers serve as the building 
blocks for the State’s response to the current crisis. 

In the immediate aftermath of the Northwest Airlines layoffs, 
Minnesota’s rapid response team initiated a series of group infor- 
mation meetings, and a mobile resource center was located on the 
site to help our dislocated workers. 

In short, Minnesota officials are doing everything we can to 
broaden and strengthen the State’s response during this very chal- 
lenging time. Minnesota is proud of our economic diversity and 
well-educated, resilient workforce. We have held our own despite 
the recent economic slowdown, and with your support, I am con- 
fident that our State and our Nation will emerge from this current 
crisis even stronger than before. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Wellstone. Berilynn, do you want to add some words? 
Your story is powerful. 

Ms. Corcoran. Sure. Like they said, I lost my job on the 24th, 
and I did go to the workforce center to fill out their survey. I would 
love to be part of their committee. 

I will do anything to get another job. I need the insurance. But 
the biggest thing is the wait. What is going to happen? Is North- 
west going to come back in a month? Will it be 2 months, or will 
it be 5 months? I need the insurance now. I cannot wait until to- 
morrow or January or February or March. I need it now. 

So thank goodness the programs were in place for me to take ad- 
vantage of using all the resources, right there in front of me. They 
were laid right in front of my face, and I could use all the resources 
right there, and I signed up for everything I could possibly do to 
help me proceed to my job opportunities as far as the State of Min- 
nesota goes. And hopefully, within the next 2 weeks, they said I 
should hear word as far as what kind of training I can do, whether 
it is resume, interview training, possibly going back to school. I am 
willing to do whatever I need to do to make sure I keep a roof over 
our heads and food on our table. 

Thank you. 

The Chairman. I do not think you are going to have much trou- 
ble. [Laughter.] 

Ms. Corcoran. Thank you. 

The Chairman. I think you are going to do very well. It is very 
impressive to get that kind of reaction and that kind of support. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Yanisch was not received by 
press time.] 
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The Chairman. Mr. Van Sickle, we are delighted to have you 
here. 

Mr. Van Sickle. Thank you very much. 

Senator Kennedy and members of the Senate Health, Education, 
Labor, and Pensions Committee, I am Harry Van Sickle, a county 
commissioner from Union County, PA and the chief elected official 
of the nine-county Central Pennsylvania Workforce Development 
Corporation and also vice chair of the National Association of 
Counties Labor and Employment Steering Committee. 

On a personal note, I want to thank the committee staff, espe- 
cially Jane Oates and Marge Baker, for their help and support. 
They have helped NACO a lot, and they have helped other organi- 
zations on this important issue, and without them, this hearing 
and many other successes that we have had would not be possible, 
so I just wanted to make sure I mentioned that. 

I am delighted to have this opportunity to come before you to 
speak about a topic of great importance to America’s counties and 
of great importance to me, which is the Workforce Investment Act. 

Before I begin, I would like to underscore that there are several 
issues that need to be addressed through rulemaking and technical 
amendments, which would include youth eligibility determination, 
program and policy firewalls, alignment of resources, and funding 
of the local workforce investment boards and one-stop centers. I 
would be happy to have a discussion with you about that at an- 
other time. 

Eor now, I would like to focus on program implementation and 
the capacity of our system to be an integral part of your economic 
stimulus efforts. 

Eirst, the Nation’s workforce development system is up and run- 
ning. Across America, every State and locality has an operational 
workforce development system. The system includes autonomous, 
private sector-led workforce investment boards that target their en- 
ergies toward strategic economic and workforce development 
issues. It has a system of one-stops capable of delivering diverse 
services to America’s workers. 

We believe the Act could be strengthened if resources from the 
17 mandated partners are aligned and directly coordinated by the 
local workforce investment boards in a manner similar to Title 1. 
This would ensure that local workforce investment boards and 
elected officials would have access to all resources for which they 
are now accountable but over which they really have no control. 

Second, workforce programs across America are responding to 
the immense numbers of dislocations that are taking place and 
processing them through core and intensive services. As you know, 
according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, more than 1.4 million 
people were terminated from their jobs through July of 2001, and 
there is reason to believe that an additional half million or more 
workers have been furloughed since then. 

Third, workforce programs across America are spending their 
money in effective and creative ways. NACO has conducted two in- 
formal surveys of all workforce investment areas in the Nation. 
Those surveys ask what percentage of funds have been obligated. 
In the first survey, NACO learned that more than 80 percent of the 
programs obligated more than 80 percent of their adult, youth, and 
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dislocated worker funds. In the more recent survey, NACO learned 
that the vast majority of programs have obligated all or most of 
their program 2001 dislocated worker funds. Some have indicated 
that they will be unable to provide training to any more dislocated 
workers; still others have indicated that there is such a demand on 
their funds that unless they receive additional dollars, they may be 
forced to lay off staff. 

Fourth, workforce programs across America need additional 
funds if they are to successfully respond to the surge in disloca- 
tions. Workforce development programs in virtually every State 
have reported that they have obligated 100 percent of their funds 
and that those funds will be spent on existing clients and that they 
need additional resources in order to handle the continued on- 
slaught of dislocated workers. New York workforce investment 
areas provide a perfect example of this. 

Onondaga County officials report that over 900 people have been 
laid off in the past 2 weeks. All of their dislocated worker money 
is spent, and most of their adult money is spent. 

The Herkimer-Madison-Oneida Counties program expects to 
spend all of its funds and needs at least $250,000 more to meet de- 
mand. 

The Erie County program projected a shortfall of nearly $900,000 
in dislocated worker funds before the September 11 tragedy. 

The Oyster Bay Consortium on Long Island reported that since 
September 11, they have seen a dramatic increase in the number 
of residents coming to their one-stop centers, including individuals 
who want to change jobs so they do not have to commute to New 
York City. And most importantly, they are out of training dollars. 

Rockland County has obligated 100 percent of its dislocated 
worker funds. Since September 11, they have seen a 60 percent in- 
crease in the number of dislocated workers enrolling in the one- 
stop. 

The message is clear. Local programs are responding to the cri- 
sis, spending their funds, and in desperate need of more funds. 

Fifth, we do believe that we now have the infrastructure in place 
to respond to the current economic crisis and that we can spend 
any funds you are willing to provide to us either through a direct 
appropriation or through an economic stimulus package. 

Two novel approaches to delivering services come to mind. The 
first is to permit us to treat some dislocated workers as incumbent 
workers. By this, we mean giving us the flexibility to provide skills 
upgrading to those airline, hospitality service, and high-tech work- 
ers who are likely to return to their same jobs once the immediate 
crisis is over. 

The second is to permit us to develop public sector employment 
programs tied to efforts to shore up homeland security. As you 
know, counties and cities are often the first to respond to emer- 
gencies and are also responsible for much of our infrastructure. 
The types of emergency that we are now talking about — acts of ter- 
ror — are new for all of us, but we do know that there are many dis- 
located workers with significant skills who might be able to help 
local governments develop methods to secure their databases, iden- 
tify ways of improving public health services and improving secu- 
rity at city and county buildings. These jobs would be short-term. 
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temporary, and designed to provide individuals with employment 
during the recession only. And the NACO staff would obviously be 
very happy to work with your staff to develop these ideas further. 

Finally, let me conclude by saying that we do believe that the 
Workforce Investment Act is an important piece of legislation, and 
it has helped us improve the overall levels of service to workers 
across America. With the appropriate resources, we can do substan- 
tially more. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Van Sickle was not received by 
press time.] 

The Chairman. Thank you all. Your testimony is very helpful. 

We have heard a number of very useful and important observa- 
tions. One of the last ones was Mr. Van Sickle’s point about the 
need and how you have taken the resources that you have, and still 
you have a very significant need. 

As a member of your association, do you find that that kind of 
need is out there with regard to other of your associates as well? 

Mr. Van Sickle. Yes, it is pretty obvious from the results of the 
survey. I have not seen it personally, but there is a tremendous 
need out there. What I do know is that obligated funds — as we 
talked about before, expenditures and obligations — the obligations 
are going to be spent, and those are very, very high. If anything 
more is put on this system right now, it will not be able to handle 
it because the resources are not there to do it. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Nilsen, perhaps you could comment. I understand from staff 
that we are going to get additional information in the next day or 
two about the circumstance of these funds and what is out there 
available and what has been obligated. What can you tell us about 
your understanding about how much need is out there, and what 
is the extent of funding that is obligated and still available? 

Mr. Nilsen. We looked earlier this year at the amount of unex- 
pended funds, and we did find, as everyone has said, that there is 
a large amount of unexpended funds available. But again, people 
were telling us that much, most, or nearly all of the funds had in- 
deed been obligated. 

One of the issues that I do not have an answer to, but I have 
a question, is that right now, this year, as you stated in your open- 
ing remarks, the system has been working very well with a very 
healthy economy. People have been coming in, and they have not 
been receiving much training. When we looked at the nine one- 
stops we visited from Vermont to California and Pennsylvania, 
they sent very few people to training, but at the same time, people 
were saying that they do not have much funds available for train- 
ing. 

What happens now, as unemployment increases and you have in- 
creased pressure on the system and the easy placements are not 
going to be there, I do not know at this point. 

The Chairman. But your sense is that a great percentage of the 
funds have been obligated? 

Mr. Van Sickle. That is what we have been told. 

The Chairman. What can you tell us from the observations that 
you have made about these centers in terms of addressing their 
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shortcomings? Do you have any additional sense as to how those 
shortcomings are being addressed and what progress is being made 
and whether there is anything we ought to be doing to try to help? 

Mr. Van Sickle. Right now, the Department of Labor has a 
number of working groups, and as we said in the report, we think 
there needs to be a lot more technical assistance and guidance pro- 
vided to the States, because as we see in local areas, there are 
some one-stops that are working very well — they are able to get the 
partners together and get a lot of cooperation — ^but that is not uni- 
versal. We know there are a lot of problems with people saying, 
“This is the way we do things; this is the way we have always oper- 
ated, and we cannot change that.” People need to know what flexi- 
bility they have. 

We have been told by some of the programs that “Without chang- 
ing our legislation, we cannot change how we operate.” We released 
a report earlier this week on the Veterans Employment and Train- 
ing Service. One of our major points in that is that they are not 
fitting in. It is a Labor Department-funded program, and they are 
not fitting into the one-stops. We made recommendations for legis- 
lative changes to make it easier for them to fit into the one-stops 
and provide integrated services. I think you have the same kinds 
of issues with some other programs, particularly those outside of 
the Labor Department. 

The Chairman. Did you reach any conclusions as to people’s sat- 
isfaction with the programs? 

Mr. Van Sickle. We have not looked at that yet, no. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Senator Wellstone? 

Senator Wellstone. Thank you. 

As I was saying to Senator Kennedy, the Workforce Investment 
Act — Senator Kennedy worked on it, and it was something that, 
with Senator DeWine, we spent I do not know how much time on, 
and some of these things, we can do some tweaking and make some 
changes here legislatively that I think would help. 

I want to put some questions to Commissioner Yanisch from 
Minnesota, but first I want to say to Mr. Van Sickle that there was 
something you said that I just want to get on the record, and I do 
not want to use this for my own purposes, and you can tell me if 
I am straining for what you said. But part of what you mentioned 
was that there are also some public sector jobs here, especially 
dealing with an infrastructure by way of protection that deals with 
some of the anti-terrorism work that we might want to look at in 
terms of job creation. 

The reason why that really captured my imagination is that I do 
think we might get to the point — it could be a different economy 
for a while, where we are training people for jobs that do not exist. 
The skills development and human capital and workforce develop- 
ment is terribly important, but there also has to be an economy 
that is producing the jobs for people so the jobs will be there after 
people are trained. Thus the economic stimulus package becomes 
even more important. 

I just want to mention a couple of things, one of which is that 
the people in Minnesota who talk to me the most about one-stop 
centers and how pleased they are are about it are the small busi- 
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nesses. And frankly, a lot of the people who are hurting the most 
right now are small husinesses. There is no doubt about it in my 
mind. In Minnesota, I hear it everywhere. They just do not have 
the huge reservoirs of capital. 

So I think in this economic stimulus package from the disaster 
loans, which do not have to be based on geography and how we can 
deal with 7(a) and 504 and making sure there is access to capital, 
that this is going to be critically important. 

I also think, frankly, that whether it be school construction and 
rebuilding some of our crumbling schools, or whether it be hous- 
ing — and God knows affordable housing is an issue — I think we are 
going to have to look very seriously at some job creation programs, 
both private and public sector. There is just no doubt about it; oth- 
erwise, ultimately, we will have the best workforce development, 
people will get the skills, but the jobs will not be there. 

I want to mention one other thing which ties into what was said, 
and that is that I think child care has to be a piece of this, because 
if we are talking about someone who has been working, a single 
parent, and is now looking for the opportunity to get the skills to 
look for another job, you are going to need some help when you are 
out of work with child care expenses. 

So I think there are a lot of pieces that have to be put together 
here, and Commissioner, whether you meant to do it or not, to me, 
at least, I think what you were saying was, “Listen, Senators, you 
also have to be cognizant of the fact that beyond the job training, 
there have got to be the jobs out there.” 

Am I correct that you were trying to emphasize that? 

Mr. Van Sickle. Yes, very much so. And so many people with 
so many skills will be out there through these mass layoffs, and it 
just seems that especially at the county and city level, there is a 
need for data protection, for security within the courthouses and so 
forth. We do not all have that expertise, so why not put these peo- 
ple’s skills to work in their time of need also? They might not be 
able to get back to work right away, but in the meantime, I think 
this would be a very good addition to the homeland security depart- 
ment that Governor Tom Ridge is going to be running. 

So yes, there are jobs out there, and there are people out there 
with the skills that are needed on that front, so let us try to mesh 
those. 

Senator Wellstone. Quickly, Commissioner Yanisch, you said 
that Minnesota has never experienced anything quite like this sud- 
den downturn from 4,500 people losing their jobs, and then the rip- 
ple effect. Could you give us just a little bit more of a sense of the 
impact as you see it on the State of Minnesota, and kind of spell 
out for us where you see this heading in terms of the ripple effect 
or what you see as the ripple effect? 

Ms. Yanisch. Senator Wellstone, members of the committee, 
what we are seeing happening is really unprecedented in our State. 
Normally, Minnesota’s employment rate is at least half a percent 
or greater under the national rate; instead now, with these major 
layoffs in some of our core industries, including the airline indus- 
try, we are plummeting to new lows. 

What we see happening here — and I am glad you brought up 
small business activity, because that is a crucial part — in greater 
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Minnesota during the 1990’s, we had incredible job growth in our 
manufacturing area in smaller communities, which I think is prob- 
ably similar to some of the economic scenarios that Senator Clinton 
sees in Upstate New York. What is happening now is that those 
communities are being devastated as those small manufacturers 
are closing their doors. So it is mass layoffs in companies that have 
never done mass layoffs before, including 3M. It is across the board 
closing the doors of small businesses which are the manufacturing 
core of many communities in greater Minnesota. 

So the combination of those two events is providing an incredible 
amount of stress on our dislocated worker system. 

Senator Wellstone. I thank you. I do not want to take any more 
time, but would just say at the end that I really appreciate your 
testimony. We will work very hard to get this national emergency 
grant. Other States are certainly in dire need of it as well, and it 
cannot become a zero sum game where something for New York is 
not something for Minnesota, or something for Massachusetts. We 
just cannot get into that. We are going to have to get the money. 

Again, I have never looked forward so much and never dreaded 
more at the same time the hearing that I am going to hold in Min- 
nesota on Monday, because it is terribly important, and I want to 
know and all of us want to know — I think this economic downturn 
cuts across a very broad section of our population, but on the other 
hand, I think there will be an awful lot of people in a lot of eco- 
nomic pain. We have got to get to work on the economy, and I also 
believe it is the role of Government — it will not surprise you — to 
help people when they are flat on their backs. I think that is part 
of what we have got to do. 

Thank you. Mr. Nilsen, I want to talk to you later, if I can, about 
your report. Thanks for doing it. 

The Chairman. Senator Clinton? 

Senator Clinton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I want to 
thank our panelists for being here to talk about this important 
issue. 

We are struggling with what was happening in the economy be- 
fore September 11 and now the devastation following September 
11. I think the combination of the mass layoffs and the slow but 
steady loss of jobs before that puts us in a very difficult position. 
Yet we know from our own experience that workforce training is 
a key to getting back on our feet and getting people reemployed 
and keeping people employed. So I thank you. 

I also want to publicly thank the Department of Labor. I could 
not get here in time to personally thank Ms. DeRocco, but the De- 
partment of Labor under Secretary Chao has been very helpful in 
New York and provided us with some immediate money that was 
extraordinarily needed. 

One of the challenges that we face in New York is trying to grasp 
the extent of damage that has occurred to the economy as well as 
to human life and our infrastructure. The Department of Labor in 
New York reported that 285,000 individuals have been displaced or 
unemployed as a result of the terrorist attacks. There were other 
workers, however, who were already put on notice that the econ- 
omy was turning. We had 28,000 who received warning notices this 
year, 9,000 more than last year. 
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I thank Mr. Van Sickle for referring to some of the New York 
statistics, because there are very serious trends in rural New York 
and in Upstate New York; it is not just in New York City. In Syra- 
cuse, one of the places that Mr. Van Sickle referenced, in Onondaga 
County, our workforce investment board there reported that, “We 
have laid off over 900 workers in the past 2 weeks. All of our dis- 
located money is spent. We have little adult money. We are des- 
perate. Please help.” 

To put another human face on this situation, my office received 
a call from a single mom who had worked for the U.S. Airways res- 
ervation center which had been in Syracuse for 21 years, and when 
the September 11 disaster occurred, and U.S. Airways began cut- 
ting back everywhere, they served notice that they were going to 
close that call center, putting more than 400 people out of work, 
giving the workers literally 5 days to decide whether or not to move 
to Florida. That is an impossible decision to make in 5 days when 
you have children and parents and obligations. It is a very difficult 
dilemma to face. 

In Buffalo, which is Erie County, they are projecting an $866,920 
shortfall in dislocated worker funding. 

So we know that the dimensions of the problem are significant 
and growing, and the Workforce Investment Act of 1998 was a for- 
ward-looking solution to try to unify our employment and training 
systems. It has really only been up and going for 2 years, and there 
are lots of kinks to be worked out in the system. I really appreciate 
GAO giving us such good advice. But it is clear that we have to 
continue to have these programs in place. They are part of a safety 
net. If we could have the rate of unemployment that we had in the 
last part of the 1990’s forever, we would not need it except for 
those few exceptions. But we can never predict life like that. We 
have no way to control natural disasters or, in the case of what 
happened 3 weeks ago, this terrible attack. So we have got to be 
better prepared, we have got to improve our workforce training pro- 
grams, and we will be looking to your suggestions, every one of you 
on this panel. 

I specifically wanted to ask Mr. Nilsen — I was very interested in 
your analysis of the difficulty that many localities are facing in set- 
ting up these one-stop centers. We have talked about one-stop cen- 
ters for 15 years. Senator Kennedy reminded me that when I was 
a civilian — 100 years ago, it seems — I guess it was in 1990, I testi- 
fied before this committee on behalf of workforce training and 
school-to-work and other kinds of issues that we were confronting 
in the economy at that time. That was a time of downturn, so peo- 
ple were focused on how we could get our workforce ready. During 
the 1990’s, things turned up, and jobs were plentiful for people 
willing to work, and we lost that sense of urgency. But the Work- 
force Investment Act and the idea of the one-stop centers is still 
a very sound approach. 

Could you tell us more about your recommendation for any guid- 
ance or waivers from the Federal Government in order to help lo- 
calities meet their goals of providing unified services? I know we 
have rules that have to be followed on specific programs and target 
populations. No. 1, how do we do that without breaking the rules; 
and number two, do we need these rules? How can we break 
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through these categories and look at people individually as they 
represent themselves at the one-stop centers? 

So if we have to live with the rules for a while longer, how do 
we do it, but where do we go from here? 

Mr. Nilsen. At the outset, we suggested that there needs to be 
more Federal leadership from the relevant departments — the De- 
partments of Education, Labor, Health and Human Services, 
HUD — which all have programs that are operated and are manda- 
tory partners in the one-stops. They need to set the stage to help 
provide the guidance to the States and localities on what flexibility 
they have in their programs and how they can use that flexibility 
to integrate the services through the one-stops. 

As I said, one of the concerns was that, “No, our program does 
not allow us to do this.” Some of that is because this is just the 
way they have always operated. In other cases, it is legislatively 
mandated. The Veterans Employment and Training Service is one 
key that we recently issued a report on, saying you need to make 
some legislative changes to provide more flexibility for how those 
programs operate in the one-stops. 

For others, it is a matter of a priority system that they have es- 
tablished for meeting the needs of the hardest to serve within their 
communities. For example, for the disabled workers under the vo- 
cational rehabilitation program, whereas WIA wants to serve ev- 
eryone, they say no, we only serve the most disadvantaged. We 
have heard about instances where people have been sent back and 
forth between the two programs. They say, “You have to go back 
to the adult WIA program.” 

So first, it is a matter of providing additional leadership in terms 
of letting people know what is allowed, what their flexibility does 
allow. It is also working to find those legislative changes, regu- 
latory changes that need to be made in order to facilitate that. But 
I think a lot of it is technical assistance and providing best practice 
information for the locals so they can make the decisions about how 
best to serve the needs in their local areas. 

Senator Clinton. Mr. Van Sickle? 

Mr. Van Sickle. You hit the nail on the head, and it is exactly 
what I was talking about, with alignment of resources. It really 
should be fixed on a permanent rather than a temporary basis. 

As you know, these workforce boards are private sector-led, 
which is very, very key to this whole Workforce Investment Act. As 
an example in Pennsylvania, there is about $1.8 billion set up for 
employment and training programs, and only $600,000 comes 
through the workforce investment board or is coordinated through 
the workforce investment board. All the other funds are outside, 
but they are supposedly brought into this one-stop system. 

The problem with that is that you have offices set up outside the 
one-stop system and a sometimes a reluctance — sometimes — to 
bring a person into that one-stop to provide services for a targeted 
population. 

It makes no sense to me that a WIA person who is in that one- 
stop cannot give services to a veteran who walks in, or someone 
from OVR, and charge it off, obviously, to that funding stream. But 
that is a problem within the one-stops right now, because number 
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one, the workforce investment boards, which are private sector-led, 
are not able to coordinate all the funds. 

Senator Clinton. Thank you very much. We will certainly look 
into that. Those are very helpful ideas, and I hope that all of our 
panelists — I am glad to see you again. Commissioner Yanisch — will 
help us work to streamline this system and make it produce the 
results that we all want it to. 

Thank you. 

The Chairman. That is a very worthwhile point, and we should 
try to figure out how we can do it. 

In our State, we have the private sector REBs, or regional eco- 
nomic boards, and that does include those, and it works up there. 
But we have got to figure out ways to do that in the broader sense, 
so that is a helpful comment. 

Thank you all very much for being here. Your testimony has 
been very helpful. You remind us why we are here and why this 
whole effort is important, so we are very grateful to you for making 
the trip. 

The committee stands in recess. 

[Additional material follows.] 
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ADDITIONAL MATERIAL 

Prepared Statement of Emily Stover DeRocco 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: Thank you for this opportunity to 
speak with you today about implementation of one of the Nation’s most critical re- 
sources for unemployed workers: the One-Stop Career Center system created under 
the bipartisan Workforce Investment Act of 1998. We believe that during both good 
and bad economic times, One-Stop Career Centers are important components of 
workers’ economic safety net, be they dislocated workers, welfare recipients, or em- 
ployed individuals tr 3 ring to enhance their careers. The emphasis is on seamless 
high-quality service to the customer. The ability of the workforce investment system 
to meet the needs of workers who are laid off or seeking new employment will be 
severely tested in the weeks and months ahead-and I know the system will rise to 
the challenge-.. 

During my visit to New York City two weeks ago, I met with the New York State 
Labor Commissioner to discuss their immediate needs in response to the September 
11 attacks. Available data indicate that businesses in the area of lower Manhattan 
affected by the attacks employed approximately 700,000 workers. Of these workers, 
preliminary estimates are that over 75,000 workers may file Unemployment Insur- 
ance (UI) claims, and an additional 35,000 Disaster Unemplo 3 Tnent Assistance 
claims may be filed by individuals not covered by the basic UI program. We are 
working closely with New 

York, Virginia, and other affected states to ensure that needed services are avail- 
able through the new workforce infrastructure. 

The Labor Department has already provided $25 million to meet immediate needs 
in New York to create temporary jobs for dislocated workers and other unemployed 
individuals to conduct clean up and restoration work and provide humanitarian as- 
sistance. We also have provided $3.5 million in administrative funds to the New 
York Department of Labor to restore the UI claims processing infrastructure. In ad- 
dition, administrative funds will be provided to cover the costs of increased UI 
claims workload in New York. Our federal staff members are assisting in other ways 
too-some volunteered last week to help the Commonwealth of Virginia take initial 
UI claims at Reagan National Airport until Virginia could relocate staff to the area. 

Ensuring that there are adequate financial resources is critical to meeting the de- 
mands of this crisis, but money alone is not enough. The services must be effective 
and “user-friendly,” in the best traditions of high quality service. Workers who have 
lost their jobs need to have quick access to their unemployment compensation bene- 
fits, and they need rapid reemployment services to find new jobs and, if needed, ac- 
cess to training and retraining to enter different jobs and careers. Many of these 
workers will be able to help themselves through the use of electronic tools such as 
America’s Job Bank. These tools are available at One-Stop Career Centers and 
through any computer with Internet access. Many others who are not keyboard pro- 
ficient or who face other barriers to reemployment will need staff-assisted services. 
Finally, if we are to achieve the changes envisioned in the Workforce Investment 
Act, we must continue with the creation of genuine relationships with the private 
sector and between the workforce and 

economic development systems. We also must produce high quality consumer in- 
formation on occupations of the future and relevant training programs. 

Today, I want to talk with you about the status of WIA implementation. In this 
effort, we not only are trying to implement the provisions of the law, but also are 
working on a long-term, sustained effort to build an integrated public workforce in- 
vestment system in each state and across the nation. This requires dramatic 
changes to our system, and tremendous commitment from all of our partners. 

Generally, states and local communities have made great strides in implementing 
WIA. All 54 states and territories have plans approved by the Department and are 
operational. Some areas have met only basic requirements to date; many others are 
striving for full implementation of WlA. In our recent survey of 130 local areas, all 
of them, with the exception of a local area in one territory, had at least one com- 
prehensive One-Stop Career Center up and running. GAO Report 

I want to thank the General Accounting Office (GAO) for its extensive informa- 
tion-gathering efforts on subjects of immense importance to us as we enable the 
states and local entities to strengthen this system. Its research has paralleled our 
own investigation and analysis. The GAO identified three central issues in its report 
that we agree are critical to the success of WIA implementation: (1) participation 
in the One-Stop delivery system by -required partners; (2) participation by training 
providers in the eligible training provider system; and (3) participation by private 
sector representatives in the governance of the workforce investment system. 
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The GAO noted that many partners have programmatic or financial concerns with 
regard to fully integrating their services in One-Stop Career Centers. This is not 
unlike the private sector where a mega-merger of various dynamic companies can 
create an inherent tension in the creation of a new corporate culture. The One-Stop 
Career Center challenges are unique, however, in that they require the management 
of a multitude of separate program funding arrangements and requirements, and 
local governance roles and responsibilities must be evaluated and clarified. Guid- 
ance on sharing costs in a One-Stop service delivery system was prepared through 
the collaborative effort of our federal partners, and was published in the Federal 
Register earlier this year. Additional guidance and assistance will be available 
through the dissemination of promising practices. 

There are outstanding examples of integrated One-Stop Career Centers through- 
out the country, and they are setting new expectation levels for the workforce in- 
vestment system. They show us that it is possible to effectively integrate employ- 
ment, education, training, public assistance, and information services that cus- 
tomers need at a single location in their neighborhoods. The One-Stop Career Cen- 
ters in San Diego, California, for example, are well integrated: WIA Youth Activities 
are augmented by a Job Corps Center, and affiliation with the Black Contractors 
Association, an organization that provides training in the building trades. Impor- 
tantly, these centers strive to provide job seekers and employers with a positive ex- 
perience at their centers. This is reflected in their recent customer satisfaction 
score, which compares favorably to those earned by recognized customer service 
leaders, including Nordstrom, Target, and Southwest Airlines. Since July of this 
year, the San Diego Career Center Network has served over 26,000 individual cus- 
tomers, 83 percent of whom said they were satisfied with the Network’s services. 

Another example is the One-Stop Career Center in Jamaica, New York, which 
was highlighted in a recent New York Times article for its customer focus. As the 
article emphasized, these centers help customers find their next job by offering job 
counseling and recruitment services; free faxing and Internet access; computer 
training; and workshops on resume writing, interviewing, and starting a business. 
One satisfied customer was quoted as saying, “My experience was remarkable. They 
treated us like professionals rather than problems. I think they want to help you 
get through a period when you’re unemployed easily and to make that time a short 
time.” 

The GAO also pointed out that some states have experienced difficulty recruiting 
Eligible Training Providers because the providers believe the requirements to get 
on the list are too burdensome when compared to the number of WIA-funded stu- 
dents they will enroll. This difficulty in recruiting providers reduces the number of 
training options for individual customers, and it also decreases the amount of con- 
sumer performance information on training programs available for the general pop- 
ulation. Some local Workforce Investment Boards are leading the way in working 
through these difficult issues, and have met with success. While each state’s policies 
are different, the most successful states have highly-developed written policies, 
many allow providers to apply and update data on-line, and some states make pro- 
vider performance data available at a low cost, for providers that choose not to col- 
lect it themselves. Missouri has 290 providers offering 7,696 training programs, 
with 3,900 individuals receiving Individual Training Accounts, the financing mecha- 
nism created by this Committee under WIA to provide individuals with vouchers to 
finance their training. In Texas, 9,500 adults took advantage of over 4,600 programs 
offered by 400 providers in July and August of this year alone. These are just two 
examples that show success is attainable for states that work closely with state edu- 
cation agencies. State and Local Boards, and providers. 

Finally, the GAO found that private-sector representatives might be discouraged 
from participating on workforce investment boards as a result of their large size, 
and how states and localities are operating their boards. Successful Local Boards 
require the active participation of business members to ensure that the workforce 
development system prepares people for current and future jobs, and that the board 
is involved in the area’s economic development activities. One example is the Pacific 
Mountain Workforce Development Council in Olympia, Washin^on, which has 
partnered with local Chambers of Commerce to help rebuild small towns devastated 
by the loss of the logging industry. Other boards, like Kentuckiana Works in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, provide current regionalspecific labor market information to local 
stakeholders for strategic planning needs, thereby making the board useful in com- 
munity and business planning efforts. Some boards have worked to increase mem- 
ber participation and create a more manageable governance structure by dividing 
boards into smaller committees focused on specific issues. Again, these boards are 
setting the standard for what others can achieve. 
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The GAO focused on three of the most important issues involved in such a mas- 
sive change to the workforce development system, hut there are others. The Employ- 
ment and Training Administration (ETA) continues to work with states and local 
areas to raise the entire system to the level of the model approaches I have high- 
lighted and to address the challenges that still exist. At the same time, we are keen- 
ly aware that these local areas are successful because they realize a vision and ob- 
jectives that are targeted to the local labor market. We are committed to assisting 
whenever necessary while recognizing that innovation will come from the state and 
local levels. 

In consultation with the Department’s state, local, and other federal partners, in- 
cluding the Departments of Agriculture, Education, Health and Human Services, 
and Housing and Urban Development, the Department has provided unprecedented 
levels of guidance on implementing WIA since its passage. The Department held 
town hall meetings around the country, providing an opportunity for the partners 
and the public to comment on the various policy directions in the proposed imple- 
menting regulations and strategic planning guidance, including guidance on unified 
planning with partner agencies. Last fall, after the July 2000 implementation dead- 
line, ETA regional office staff conducted a series of on-site reviews to gauge the 
progress that states and local communities were making in implementing WIA, to 
identify emerging concerns and issues, promising practices, and technical assistance 
needs. 

We have found that definitions may vary within a State with respect to determin- 
ing dislocated worker eligibility, including length of attachment to the workforce, for 
example. Some State and Local Boards have not established clear procedures and 
eligibility criteria for the three tiers of service: staff-assisted core services, intensive 
services, and training services. These policies affect the numbers of individuals ulti- 
mately receiving services, beyond the self-directed core services. 

We have convened four work groups that have been meeting since last spring to 
get a clearer understanding of current challenges and to develop specific proposals 
to consider in meeting them. The four groups of local, state and federal subject-area 
experts focused on the following topics: (1) the One-Stop system, (2) adult services, 
(3) youth services, and (4) attracting and retaining employer involvement on State 
and Local Workforce Investment Boards. Based on the workgroups’ input and infor- 
mation, ETA has identified several actions needed to address key readiness issues, 
many of which will occur by the end of the year. To address issues at local One- 
Stop Career Centers, for example, we are working with a states to develop ways to 
share promising practices. We plan to issue guidance this fall to address many 
issues, including how to simplify participant eligibility determination and intake. 
Through the assistance of our business partners, we will also work to increase the 
understanding of board members about the roles and responsibilities of Local 
Boards. 

We have been working continuously with other federal partners, such as the De- 
partment of Education and the Department of Health and Human Services, to clar- 
ify for One-Stop operators what is permissible under various federal programs, and 
to encourage the creation of productive partnerships and collaboration at the local 
level. We plan to concentrate our efforts on issues relating to development of per- 
formance data on education and training programs, and how to bring new rigor to 
all systems. We will continue to closely monitor WIA implementation efforts on the 
ground and provide technical assistance and issue guidance when appropriate. 

I want to assure you that we also are keeping close watch on the availability of 
funds in the present economy. State and local community spending under the Work- 
force Investment Act has been less than anticipated. Because of slower spending, 
there will be $1.8 billion in unexpended balances-an unprecedented level that will 
allow the system to address the needs of state and local workforce systems and the 
number of people 

needing services over the next year. As states and local communities address local 
economic challenges through reemployment and outcome-based training strategies, 
expenditure rates likely will increase. As you know, the Administration is exploring 
a range of options to stimulate the economy and provide assistance to dislocated 
workers and the unemployed to address the economic disruptions triggered by the 
terrorist attacks of September 11. 


CONCLUSION 

Thank you for this opportunity to share our observations about the implementa- 
tion of the Workforce Investment Act. We are confident that WIA provides greater 
opportunities for all Americans so they can gain the freedom to make sound eco- 
nomic decisions for themselves and for their families. At the Department of Labor 
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we will continue to support state and local agencies as they work to quickly and 
effectively help those affected by the aftermath of September I llh attacks, and the 
ripple effect the attacks have caused. Next year at this time we will be able to re- 
flect back and say, “They were up to the task.” 

I will be happy to answer your questions. 

Prepared Statement of Sigurd Nilsen 

GAO has done a survey of 12 national organizations, states and local areas to as- 
sess the needs of the local and state workforce boards and the one-stop centers dur- 
ing the first year of full implementation of the Workforce Investment Act. 

Early implementation has brought some challenges to local areas. This legislation 
created sweeping changes in a fragmented job training system. Mandatory partners 
(like Vocational Rehabilitation and Veterans) have struggled with how to participate 
in the One Stop Career Centers without watering down the services that they pro- 
vide to their target population. 

This streamlined system requires 17 programs administered by 4 federal agencies 
to make their core services available through the One Stop. A fully integrated sys- 
tem would have all partner programs under one management structure offering 
joint delivery of services. 

The business-led boards help the system to be driven by the labor market needs 
in the local area. Workers are trained in fields where they can be placed in employ- 
ment in their local area. 

The Secretaries of Labor, Education, HHS and HUD jointly explore the pro- 
grammatic and financial concerns raised by state and local implementors that affect 
their ability to fully integrate services. 

Training providers will also need time to resolve data collection issues before they 
are judged on their performance. Congress may want to give training providers ad- 
ditional time before they have to meet all the WIA requirements. 

Training providers are required to collect and report data on program completion, 
placement and wage data for all students in a program, not just those funded by 
WIA. This has become a potential burden to many providers and has raised con- 
cerns that providers may choose to “opt out” of the system. 

The Department of Labor needs to disseminate the success stories of successful 
implementation and continue to provide technical assistance as local areas struggle 
with implementation issues. 

Questions 

1. The message that comes through in your report is that many states and locals 
are not yet taking advantage of the flexibility we provided them under WIA. How- 
ever, you also say that because WIA is still new, guidance and time are the courses 
of action rather than significant congressional action. What do we need to do to 
make sure they start to use their flexibility better? Do you think it’s time that we 
reigned in that flexibility? 

2. You recommended that Department of Labor and others provide better guid- 
ance to state and local implementors. While guidance can be helpful, aren’t we po- 
tentially overwhelming states and localities with information? What else needs to 
be said, and is the federal government the one to be saying it? 

3. Your report highlights the various issues that state and local implementors 
raised concerning their ability to move closer to the vision of “full integration”. Why 
did you use that as the comparison, rather than looking at other models for one- 
stop operation offered by Labor such as simple collection or electronic linkages? 

4. If states and localities continue to operate the one-stops the way they are cur- 
rently operating them, will WIA be successful in reforming the fragmented, duplica- 
tive system we had before WIA? 

5. Your report says that training providers are dropping off the eligible training 
provider list, but I’m not sure that’s necessarily a bad thing. It was our intention 
that WIA would help weed out the inefficient training providers. Can’t we assume 
that’s what is happening here? Should we be concerned that we are losing high 
quality providers? 

6. I understand that private sector representatives are frustrated with the board 
operations. Do you think that the concerns expressed by the private sector are real 
impediments to their getting involved? Is there really something that can be done 
to get the private sector involved and accountable for the success of our nation’s 
workforce development system? 

7. I would be very interested to hear about some local success stories you wit- 
nessed during your audit work. What were states and locals doing to address some 
of the problems you highlight in your report? 
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American Association of Community Colleges, 

Washington, DC 20036, 

October 4, 2001. 

Hon. Edward M. Kennedy, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 20515. 


Dear Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: The American Associa- 
tion of Community Colleges (AACC) appreciates the opportunity to submit com- 
ments for inclusion in the record of today’s hearing entitled, “Job Training: Helping 
Workers in a Fragile Economy” held by the Senate Health, Education, Labor and 
Pensions Committee. AACC represents over 1,100 regionally accredited postsecond- 
ary institutions of higher education — institutions that are deeply involved in the de- 
livery and administration of job-training services throughout the United States. We 
strongly support the Workforce Investment Act system and want to do all we can 
to ensure that it realizes its potential. 

Over the course of the implementation of the WIA, AACC has been concerned 
about the level of its members’ involvement in the new system. Some of our colleges 
feel that provisions regarding training providers create an undue burden and should 
be reexamined. Many of our colleges are troubled by the increased levels of data 
that the institutions must provide in order to be training providers, compared to the 
Job Training Partnership Act. 

AACC is pleased that, under WIA, community college programs are automatically 
WIA-eligible for one year. However, to be re-certified as training providers, they 
must submit on an annual basis completion rates, the percentage of individuals who 
obtain employment, and wages at placement of employment for all individuals par- 
ticipating in the program. This requirement is serving as a strong disincentive for 
widespread community college participation in the workforce development system. 

There are considerable costs involved for our institutions in meeting these report- 
ing requirements. Many are finding that they cannot maintain subsequent eligibility 
because of the time and money involved in continually collecting, preparing and sub- 
mitting the performance data. This problem tends to be more pronounced for our 
smaller rural institutions that tend not to have the resources to dedicate to a whole 
new system for data collection and reporting. Because of this general situation, our 
institutions have had to reduce the number of programs they are making WIA eligi- 
ble. Colleges are not receiving additional funding to cover the new expenses associ- 
ated with reporting performance, nor are they recouping these costs through WIA 
enrollments. This situation is compounded by the fact that our colleges gather simi- 
lar, but different, data for the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Technical Education 
Act as well as numerous state and local accountability requirements. If current 
trends continue, the goal of consumer choice envisioned by the law will be lost be- 
cause of the diminishing number of programs made available. This would be an ex- 
tremely negative outcome. Of course, scores of community colleges are making nu- 
merous programs available. 

In addition, some community colleges are troubled by the many fewer enrollments 
of WIA students compared to JTPA. We are concerned if this means that persons 
who could greatly benefit from comprehensive training programs to improve their 
long-term earnings potential are being steered into work first. Training is being rel- 
egated to an activity of last resort in the WIA system, then the system is short- 
changing those whom it is intended to serve. It is failing both the businesses that 
rely on finding well-trained workers and the participants who need additional train- 
ing to secure better employment. 

AACC would welcome the opportunity to share these and other thoughts with you 
at length at an appropriate time. We appreciate your engagement in these critical 
issues. 

Thank you for extending us the opportunity to share our comments with the com- 
mittee. 

Sincerely, 


George R. Boggs, 

President. 
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The Boston Private Industry Council, 

Boston, MA, 02019, 

October 3, 2001. 

Hon. Edward M. Kennedy, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, DC 20510. 


Dear Senator Kennedy: I am writing on behalf of the Boston Private Industry 
Council, which serves as Boston’s Workforce Investment Board, to ask for your sup- 
port for full funding of the Workforce Investment Act (WIA) for fiscal year 2002. As 
you know, this Act, passed in 1998, is the primary investment of the federal govern- 
ment in a skilled workforce, one of the critical elements of a competitive economy. 
In Boston, we have spent our WIA resources carefully and completely, having served 
nearly 10,000 Job seekers and over 2,000 employers through the one-stop career 
centers, 360 individuals with training services, and 451 youth with alternative edu- 
cation services and summer jobs. 

Our one-stop career centers are state of the art facilities with one-on-one counsel- 
ing, highly utilized resource libraries, connections to all job banks, workshops on a 
range of employment issues, and employer account managers. The centers, which 
opened in 1996, have raised the employment rate of their Customers continuously 
since replacing the employment service. Their customer satisfaction levels of Job 
seekers and employers have always been in the high nineties. 

We have certified over 300 vendors as part of the individual training account sys- 
tem. Of the individuals who have used training accounts, 75 percent have no more 
than a high school education, and the majority are from communities of color. Most 
importantly, 84 percent of the graduates are now employed. Wage rates for dis- 
located workers who graduated from training are at 115 percent of their previous 
salaries. 

Full funding of the Workforce Investment Act allows us to sustain these services, 
just as the sudden turn of world events is causing lay-offs and job shrinkage in sev- 
eral industries including travel, tourism and hospitality. Additional funding would 
allow us to target education and training vouchers for those who can use their pe- 
riod of unemployment to improve their skills in order to be more employable once 
hiring in these industries resumes. 

Simultaneously, it will be important to manage the impact of world events on 
inner city youth. The Workforce Investment Act is the conduit for youth funds that 
are now only a fraction of what they were ten years ago. Our youth system targets 
at-risk youth who have dropped out of school and re-engages them in alternative 
high school diploma programs. Boston is fortunate to be the recipient of a federal 
grant that is allowing us to open a new Youth Opportunity Center in Roxbury this 
October. We also fund summer jobs programs that are linked to the year-round edu- 
cation programs. The youth are predominately 14 and 15 year olds and are all low- 
income. 

You are most welcome to visit any of our centers, training programs or youth pro- 
grams, or to refer a constituent to any of these services. I have attached an imple- 
mentation report for the Workforce Investment Act to this letter for your informa- 
tion. Thank you for your support of this critical investment of federal dollars. 

Sincerely, 


Robert Mudge, 

President, Massachusetts, Verizon. 


Statement of The Workplace, Inc. 

As a member of the Board of Director of The Workplace, Inc., I urge the Senate 
HELP Committee on the Workforce Investment Act to provide greater support for 
workforce development in the United States. 

I respectfully request that you: 

Do not rescind funding in the 2001 WIA budget. 

Increase the 2002 WIA budget to meet the growing need in our labor force. 

Recent attacks on the United States have presented us with our greatest chal- 
lenge in decades. Our basic security is threatened, and our economy is producing 
layoffs at every level. Workers competent in their former fields need job training for 
other industries needing workers; employees previously new to the workforce find 
themselves again dependent on public assistance; and others hoping to enter a job 
see a bleak future. 

As the cornerstone for workforce development, the Workforce Investment Act of- 
fers the opportunity to address our rising unemployment. Southwestern CTWorks 
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Centers, our three one stop centers in our region of Connecticut, have given career 
assistance to over 16,000 people, and more than 600 were given job training. The 
WIA supported this work and did not fully satisfy the need in the first year. The 
need will grow. 

Thank you for this opportunity to submit this testimony. 

Statement of Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce 

An historically low unemployment rate has triggered a demand for skilled work- 
ers, one of the most urgent needs facing Massachusetts employers. Member compa- 
nies are finding it increasingly difficult to recruit and retain professionals at all lev- 
els, stifling their ability to meet current project demands. It is estimated that ap- 
proximately ten percent of all job openings at Greater Boston technology companies 
are currently unfilled. 

At the State House and in Washington DC, the Chamber will continue to work 
to ensure that member companies can recruit the talented workers they need. 

[Whereupon, at 11:52 a.m., the committee was adjourned.] 

O 



